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PREFACE. 



Colouring has been said to be " the sunshine of art, 
that clothes poverty in smiles, and renders the prospect 
of barrenness itself agreeable, while it heightens the 
interest, and doubles the charms of beauty." The re- 
production of objects in. their natural colours, by means 
of the camera, is a siifeject whibh' has occupied much of 
the attention of many of the most illustrious pioneers 
of photography; but, as yet,; witi^out definite result. 
Until that problem is solved, to give photographic 
portraits their full value as likenesses — to give them life 
and individuality — ^the photographer must have recourse 
to the art of the painter. "We purpose, therefore, in 
the following pages, to give the simplest and most effi- 
cient mode of colouring positives on glass and paper, 
in photographic powder colours, water colours, and oil 
colours, so as to produce satMac^rj axAwcNlv^vi.^'^ss^Ss^i^. 



VI PREFACE. 

In order that our work may be a manual for the ama- 
teur as well as the professional student, we shall begin 
at the beginning, and endeavour to make the matter 
clear to the most uneducated capacity : premising, 
however, that whilst much is possible to steady perse- 
verance, there is not here, as there is not in any of the 
arts, any royal road to success. To obtain perfect 
results will require the constant exercise of a careftil 
hand, a practised eye, and a cultivated judgment. 
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HOW TO COLOUR A PHOTOGRAPH 

IN OIL OR WATER 

THE RELATIONS ANTD HARMONY OF COLOURS. 

Before proceeding to the manipulatory details of the 
various methods of using colours, it is important to know 
something of their relations and contrasts, and of the princi- 
ples on which harmony is based. This knowledge is a first 
requisite to the colorist, for, whilst a good eye will some- 
times enable him instinctively to produce good results, yet, 
without some familiarity with the laws which govern har- 
monious colouring, anything like entire or uniform success 
cannot be hoped for. Even to imitate the colours of the 
original satisfactorily, this knowledge is desirable ; whilst to 
produce a picture which shall please and soothe the eye by 
its judicious arrangement and combination of colour, it is 
absolutely necessary. The most perfect mechanical skill is 
comparatively useless without this knowledge, for whilst, in 
colouring portraiture, the operator must imitate as closely as 
possible the inherent or natural colours of the original, yet 
as the choice of accessory colours, in draperies, backgrounds, 
&c., depends largely on his taste and judgment, on the judi- 
cious management of these he must rely for those contrasts 
which shall give full value to theinlierent colours, and secure 
at the same time harmony and Iteeping in the whole. 

There are only three simple or primary colours, that is, 
colours which cannot be produced by compounding other 
colours, and by the combination of these three, every other 
possible hue is attainable. These colours are yellow, red, and 
blue. The source of all colours being solar light, the seven 
tints of the solar spectrum — produced by dividing a beam of 
white light by means of a prism — were at one tuxAx^'SBst^'!^ 
each as elemental colours; very liU\e c^»fcr^^^I\Q^a.^^^ssNR«^<ss.^ 

'ft 
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wDl show that these three only are simple or elemental, the 
others being produced by the mixture of these three. 

By the combination in proper proportions of any two pri- 
maries, a secondary colour is formed. Thus yellow and red 
produce orange ; yellow and blue produce green ; red and 
blue produce purple. The three primaries and the three 
secondaries, produced by their combination, are regarded as 
the only six pure or positive colours, all subsequent combina- 
tions tending to produce neutrality. 

The combination of two secondary colours in due propor- 
tions produces a tertiary. Thus, orange and green produce 
citrine; purple and green produce olive; and purple and 
orange produce russet. These have been classed by some 
amongst the positive colours ; but are more usually regarded 
as the first gradations towards neutrality, and are styled 
semi-neutrals These combinations may of course be con- 
tinued further, without losing precision in nomenclature, 
although each admixture produces a less definite tint. 

The secondary colour formed by any two primaries is what 
is called complementary to the remaining primary; that is, 
it completes the balance of colour on which harmony de- 
pends. Thus the mixture of yellow and red produces 
orange, which is complementary to the remaining primary, 
blue. The mixture of yellow and blue gives green, which is 
complementary to the remaining primary, red. From the 
mixture of red and blue we obtain purple, which is comple- 
mentary to the remaining primary, yellow. In like manner, 
the tertiary, formed by the mixture of any two secondaries, 
is complementary to the remaining secondary. Thus, the 
combination of orange and green gives, as we have said, 
citrine, which is complementary to purple. By the mixture 
of purple and green we obtain olive, which is complementary 
to orange. . The result of a combination of orange and 
purple is russet, and this is complementary to green. The 
same principle will apply to every variety of hue produced 
by combination; for instance, scarlet is red with a very 
slight admixture of yellow or orange ; the complementary 
green will therefore possess a similar slight admixture of 
blue, the complementary of orange. Crimson, on the other 
hand, is red, with a very slight admixture of blue, and the 
complementary green will in that case incline a little to 
yellow ; and thus in almost infinite gradation. 

The combinations of which we have been speaking, it 
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must be observed, are of colour with colour, and the result 
is in all cases another hue, which term applies simply to 
colour and not to intensity. A tint of any hue is obtained 
by diluting it with white ; and a shade of any hue by the • 
addition of black. The yarious gradations of intensity of 
any hue are termed a scale. 

White and black are not regarded as colours. Theoreti- 
cally, white being most nearly allied to light, is supposed to 
be a combination of all colours ; and black, a& most allied to 
darkness, is supposed to be a negation^ or absence of all 
colour. Practically, however, the pigments of the painter 
but very imperfectly represent the pure colours of the solar 
spectrum, and the compounding of . the three elemental 
colours, each neutralising the other, produces what is termed 
a normal grey, or a very near approach to black. White 
and black, therefore, practically constitute the extremes of 
the neutral colours, and greys their intermediates. 

In speaking of the , complementary relations of certain 
colours to others, it is not to be supposed that we are merely 
indicating the arbitrary classification of painters, or of theo- 
rists ; we are explaining an absolute natural law, with which 
many of our readers may doubtless be familiar, and of which 
others may easily convince themselves by a simple experi- 
ment. . K the eye be fixed steadily for a few momente on 
any object coloured with a pure primary colour, and ^ then 
closed, an image of the object will remain upon the retina, 
but it will be of the complementary colour formed by a mix- 
ture of the two remaining primaries. To simplify the illus- 
tration, the familiar experiment with .wafers of various 
colours may be tried. Take three wafers, one. of each of the 
three primary colours ; place one of them, say, the red, on a 
piece of white paper, and look at it steadily for a short time, 
when it wiU appear to be surrounded by a narrow circle of 
green; or, on. removing the eyes to another part of the 
paper, an image of the wafer, called an ocular spectnun, 
will appear before the eyes, but of a pale green tint, formed 
of a combination of the blue and yellow rays, and comple- 
mentary, of course, to the red of the wafer itself. So with 
the remaining , wafers ; the bluQ being succeeded by an 
orange spectrum, and the yellow by purple ; in each case 
the balance of colour being completed. 

It is important to obtain and bear in mind a correct id<5a. 
of these relations, because on tha ^k5kiML\>5afe <ii oRfc&sas^si. 
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mnch of the power of the colorist depends. Each individual 
colour poBsesses comparatively small value in itself; it is in 
its relation to and connection with surrounding colours that 
its beauty or value chiefly consists. A familiar and some* 
what trite, but, at the same time, very striking illustration 
of this fact, is found in the comparison of painting with 
music. "No single note possesses any musical value in itself; 
it is only in its relation to other notes that it possesses 
value ; and as all the varied charms of melody arise from 
the succession of a few notes in happy relation, and all the 
Bublimest harmonies depend on simultaneous ccHnbination of 
the same simple notes, so all that delights the eye in paint- 
ing, except beauty of form, must arise out of the skilful 
combination, arrangement, and contrast of the three ele- 
mentary colours. Again, it is important to imderstand 
fully these relations, for the simple and easy production of 
good eflfects ; thus, if we would give brilliancy and power to 
a certain colour in the picture, it is not always necessary to 
intensify this colour itself to an imdesirable or unnatural 
extent, for the same effect may be produced by bringing 
into juxtaposition, and degrading or lowering, its opposite ; 
if any particular colour requires warmth, the effect may be 
produced by cooling surrounding tints ; and if transparency 
be required, it is obtained by contrasting with an opaque 
antagonist. And so in regard to many other effects, which 
can only be attempted, successfully, by a correct knowledge 
and intelligent application of these principles. 

Harmonious contrasts are obtained by the juxtaposition of 
colours complementary to each other, and such colours are 
always mutually enriched by the contrast ; whilst, on the 
other hand, colours not complementary are mutually injured 
by contact. Thus, yellow, and the secondary which is com- 
plementary to it, purple, both gain in richness and intensity 
by proximity ; whilst, if purple and another of the primaries 
not complementary, say blue, were thus brought into con- 
tact, both colours would suffer. The same principle will, of 
course, apply to all neutral and semi-neutral tints, which, to 
give value to any more positive colour with which they may 
be brought into contact, should incline to the complemen- 
tary of such colour ; whilst, on the other hand, the intensity 
of any positive hue may be somewhat neutralised by an 
opposite course. 

CoBtrastSf then, it will be noted, are always the most 
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effective, as well as harmonious, when they are complement 
tary. Even the contrast of light and shadow should be 
governed by this principle, for shadow will generally be not 
only the moat effective, but the most natural, when of a hue 
complementary to the lights, as the familiar instance of the 
purple tone of the shadows during sunset, when the light is 
of a golden yellow, will illustrate. 

It must not be imagined, however, that contrasts, however 
effective, and when quite complementary, are all that is 
necessary to harmony. Even in the monochrome of the 
photograph, as every photographer is aware, deep shadow 
and brilliant light become offensive, without the varied gra- 
dation of half-tone to connect them. This necessity for 
gradation and connection is even more important in relation 
to contrasting colours ; thus, orange and blue, whilst com- 
plementary to each other, and harmonious as contrasts, if 
used in their crude or positive state as the only colours in a 
picture, would be extremely unsatisfactory ; but the addition 
of a few broken tints composed of the two, or of their ele- 
ments, in varied combination, would at once give softness 
and harmony to the whole. 

We have been speaking hitherto simply of the contrasts of 
complementary hues and the harmony resulting therefrom. 
There are, however, other contrasts pertaining to these 
complementary relations, arising out of the effect of colours 
in regard to perspective, chiaroscura, and warmth or coldness. 

In relation to perspective, blue, which is the least positive 
of the primary colours, is called the most retiring colour, as 
it recedes most from the eye, and is the best representative 
of distance ; whilst orange, its complementary, is the most 
advancing colour. The student may easily convince himself 
of the fact of these characteristics by placing an object 
coloured blue and another coloured orange, both colours 
having the same relative intensity, side by side, and then 
retiring from them to some distance ; he will find that the 
blue is much the soonest lost to the eye and mingled with 
the distance, whilst the orange at the same time is vivid and 
distinct. The same characteristics will, of course, pertain 
to the compound colours which are most nearly alUed to 
these respective hues. As regards black and white in this 
respect, black is the most retiring, white the most advancing. 

In respect to light and shade, aettm^ ^^^ '^^vsv^J*^ "«»ak. 
white, whichj aa we have before salvi^L, «c^ "siqX. x^i^gs^^ "'^ 
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colours, yellow is the most luminous colour, or the most 
nearly aihed to light, regarding light simply as an illumina- 
ting agency ; whilst purple, its complementary, is most 
allied to shadow, and is the deepest pure hue. Of the un- 
-compounded or elemental colours, blue is the representative 
of shadow, and yellow of light, whikt red, occupying an in- 
termediate position, is analogous to grey, the intermediate of 
black and white. 

Blue, as well as being the most retiring colour, is at the 
same time the coldest — all colours being cooled by distance. 
Orange, its complementary, is the warmest of all colours ; 
and so in regard to the semi-neutrals, they are warm or cold 
just in the degree that their component parts partake of 
these full hues. 

Ked and green, which do not contrast as to light and 
darkness, do so to some extent as to warmth and coldness, 
the more so as the red may incline to orange as in scarlet, 
«nd the green to blue. The special contrast of this pair is, 
•however, that red is the most positive and exciting of all 
•colours, and green the most quiet and soothing. 

Besides these contrasts of colour with colour, a special in- 
fluence is exercised by the contrast of intensity in the same 
colours, and by black and white in juxtaposition or combi- 
nation with them. Two tints or shades of the same hue of 
diflferent degrees of depth placed side by side, appear at once 
in a modified intensity ; the deepest gaining additional 
depth, and the palest appearing still paler ; this modification 
appearing most marked at the points of contact. Any colour 
having a luminous complementary, gains in richness and 
intensity by contact with white, as indeed to some extent 
do all full hues ; but broken tints of any colour luminous in 
itself suffer by contact with white. On the other hand, 
black should not be opposed to colours which have a lumi- 
nous complementary, as both must inevitably be impoverished 
i)y the contrast ; whilst any colour having a dark comple- 
mentary, and, of course, more or less luminous in itself, will 
gain by the proximity of black, which also is enriched by 
the luminous contrast. Thus, blue or purple, and all colours 
nearly alied to them, would suffer in depth if placed in con- 
tact w th black, whiht the black itself would be tinged with 
the complementary orange or yellow, and assume a rusty 
tone. White, on the other hand, placed in juxtaposition 
with similar colours^ by assuming a tint oi t\ift »a.ma coia- 
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plementary hues, would enrich the blues or purples, or ana- 
logous colours. Black placed in contact with orange, yellow, 
or red, and similar colours, would itself be enriched, assuming 
something of the blue, purple, or green tone complementary 
to. these hues, and would at the same time by its contrast 
give brilliancy to these and analogous colours. The effect of 
a neutral grey is good on all full hues, which give richness 
and intensity by contrast. 

In the compounding of colours on the palette, it must 
ever be remembered that the effect is altogether different to 
that produced on the eye by their juxtaposition in a distinct 
unmixed form, in however small portions, as in hatching or 
stippling, or by their superposition, as in glazing. White, 
it must be remembered, when mixed with any colour, always 
mars its transparency, and hence the horror which the great 
master of colouring, Rubens, expressed against the slightest 
admixture of white in shadows, which should always possess 
the utmost transparency. Black mixed with any coloui 
always detract^ from its purity and brilliancy. 

We may here remark that any discordance or want of 
harmony in colouring is most apparent where the coloui s 
are used in their full intensity; and the purer the tints, 
when harmoniously combined, the more beautiful the eflfect. 
There are cases, however, in which, from colours inherent in 
the model, and absolutely necessary to the picture, it becomes 
necessary to introduce a mass of one colour, which disturbs 
the harmony, as in the case of a soldier's uniform : in such 
case the discordance will be less marked and oflfensive if the 
prevailing colour be kept as low in tone as possible, and as 
much as possible in shadow. Obscurity may thus, to some 
extent, conceal the want of harmony, but should never, 
notwithstanding the example of some great painters, be sub- 
stituted for it. 

We have been speaking hitherto of the more striking and 
apparent sources of harmony arising out of judicious con- 
trast. Harmony in colouring may, however, arise from 
various sources, and next to that of contrast the harmony of 
analogy is, perhaps, the most important, comprising as it 
does an infinity of varied and refined beauties, " too subtle 
to be defined, too intricate to be easily understood, and often 
too exquisite to be felt by the untutored eye." The har- 
monies of contrast are most generally produced by the juxta- 
position of the primary and aecondai'^ cq\q\Sl\^.v ^2s^^ S^oks^j^ 
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chiefly used in some approximation to their full hues. The 
harmonies of analogy arise from the judicious arrangement 
of the varied tints and shades of any single colour ; from the 
arrangement of full hues after their natural gradation as 
seen in the solar spectrum, or from happy arrangement and 
gradation of tertiary and semi-neutral colours. To the pro- 
duction of good results in this respect, good taste, careful 
observation, and a cultivated eye, are absolutely essential ; 
for in proportion as the effects are delicate, the mode of pro- 
ducing them is less obvious. Of this class of beauties it has 
been well observed by Field, in his " Chromatography," that 
" they are at once less definite and less generally evident, 
but more deUghtful — ^more frequent in nature, but rarer in 
common art ; " he adds that they at the same time " give a 
boundless license for the display of the most captivating 
harmonies of colour, and the most chaste and delicate ex- 
pressions." On this subject it is evident no definite rules 
can be given ; we have said sufficient to be suggestive of its 
importance, and to commend it to the careful study of the 
reader. 

Somewhat allied to the last source of harmony is that 
arising out of the prevalence of any given tone throughout 
a picture, producing an effect analogous to throwing upon it 
a coloured light, or viewing it through a tinted glass. This 
effect does not, indeed, come strictly within the true meaning 
of harmony, althourfi the principles and practice of many 
good painters, confounding tone with harmony, have at, 
times substituted the one for the other. It has the effect, 
however, occasionally of reconciling in some degree discord- 
ant arrangements of colour. Where the picture is intended 
to appear suffused by a coloured light— or, in other words, 
where a certain tone is intended to prevail — care must be 
used that every colour in its own degree shall, be properly 
modified. For instance, if a warm tone is intended to 
characterise the picture, the reds will approximate to scarlet, 
the scarlets to orange, and the yellows to orange ; the greens 
will lose some amount of their blue, and acquire yellow ; the 
purples wiU incline to red, and the blues approximate to a 
warm grey. Thus all the colours containing red and yellow 
become heightened by the prevalence of orange, which at 
the same time somewhat neutralises the blues and colours of 
which blue is a prevaiUng component. As whatever may be 
the hiherent colouia in the model, the paint ?r is always 
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master of the tone which shall prevail, he may often avail 
himself of this fact to produce pleasing effects, or to neutra* 
lise the influence of any mass of unharmonious colour which 
of necessity belongs to the picture. 

The harmonies of contrast are always the most striking 
and attractive — ^those of analogy the most subdued and 
delicate. In portraiture, therefore, where it is desired to 
give the utmost importance and prominence to the face, the 
latter class of harmonies should prevail in the accessories. 
The dominant colours of the complexion being ascertained 
and reproduced, all accessory effects, whether in draperies or 
background, should be chosen to give value and prominence 
to the fswje by contrast, the harmonies of analogy only pre- 
vailing so far as these accessory colours themselves are con- 
cerned. If, on the other hand, from any inherent defect or 
deformity in the model, it is desirable not to give too much 
prominence to the face, the attention may be drawn from it 
by the employment of the harmonies of contrast in the 
colouring of the accessories. The best effect will, however, 
be produced by the judicious combination of both kinds of 
harmony, taking care, in the introduction of accessories for 
the sake of colour, that they are not incongruous with the 
character of the picture, and that they are so distributed as 
to produce a general symmetry, and to avoid the spottiness 
of effect which will easily arise from bad arrangement of 
minor matters. 

The photographer who wishes to excel in the colouring of 
his productions will do well, whilst acquainting himself with 
the principles on which harmony depends, to avail himself 
of every opportunity of studying the works of great painters, 
and critically ascertaining to what extent and how these 
principles are carried out. This wiU be foimd a valuable 
method of fixing them in his mind. At the same time, let 
him endeavour to examine and analyse the colours of nature, 
which imitative art can, at best, but endeavour to repro- 
duce. In speaking of portrait painting, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds says, " Avoid the chalk, the brickdust, and the char- 
coal, and think on a pearl and a ripe peach.'' It would 
have been better, with all due deference to so great an 
authority, if he had said, " Think of the natural hue of the 
human fece." 

We shall conclude our brief statement of the ^Tbaav^VaR.^-^ 
which harmonious colouring ia \)aae«QL \s^ ^^«^ x^cssas^^s^ '«^ 
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their application to portraiture, following to some extent, on 
this part of the subject, the authority of M. Chevreul, whose 
work on the harmony and contrast of colours, and their ap- 
plication to the arts, is perhaps the most complete and con- 
clusive ever published. 

Notwithstanding the almost infinite gradation and varia- 
tion of complexion amongst the Caucasian or white race, it 
may be, and generally is, divided into two well-marked 
types — the blonde, or fair complexions, and the brunette, or 
dark complexions. 

In the first type — ^the blonde complexions, the harmonies 
of analogy chiefly prevail. The colour of light hair, being 
essentially the result of a mixture of red, yellow, and brown, 
is regarded as a pale orange brown ; and the colour of the 
skin is analogous to it in generally being a very dilute or 
pale tint of the same colour. The roseate tints of such 
complexions, although entering into anothet scale of 
colour, forms no contrast, but generally preserves the 
analogy of hue. The blue eyes most common in such 
complexions are the only points giving rise to the harmony 
of contrast. 

In the brunette type, on the contrary, the harmonies of 
contrast predominate. The hair, eyebrows, eyes, &c., con- 
trast in tone and colour " not only with the white of the 
skin, but ako with the red parts, which in this type are 
redder, or less rosy, than in the blonde type." This classifi- 
cation can of course only be regarded as existing in an abso- 
lute degree where the types are strongly marked, and is so 
far generally suggestive. 

In regard to the effect of draperies on complexion, espe- 
cially when in immediate contact, the following suggestions 
will be found worthy of remembrance : — Rose red cannot be 
put in contact with the rosiest complexions without detract- 
ing from their freshness, unless it be kept decidedly lower 
in tone. Dark red is in many cases less objectionable, as 
from its depth it tends by contrast of tone to impart 
whiteness. 

A pure, delicate green is, on the contrary, favourable to 
lair complexions, especially if they are at all deficient in 
colouring. Where the carnations are, however, decidedly 
red, or are much inclined to orange, a delicate green is less 
suitable, whilst deep green will give them value from contrast 
of both tone and hue. 
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Yellow drapery, as is well known, is favourable to a bru- 
nette, as it tends to neutralise the yellow in the complexion. 
To fair complexions it is, however, often ruinous, imparting 
to them, as it does, something of its complementary, 
purple. 

Violet is rarely favourable to any complexion, as no com- 
plexion is improved by receiving an accession of its comple- 
mentary, yellow. It has the effect on fair complexions of 
imparting a sickly greenish yellow, and, on dark complexions, 
of making them appear affected with jaundice. The only- 
case in which it is admissible is when, by extreme depth, it 
imparts whiteness by contrast of the tone. 

Blue, as is well known, is suitable to most fair complexions, 
affording, as it does, a complementaiy contrast to the general 
hue of the complexion. The only fair complexions in which 
it should be avoided are those accompanieid by red hair, in 
which case the orange tint of the hair would be augmented, 
an effect rarely to be desired. Blue rarely suits the brunette 
complexion, which is not often improved by receiving any 
accession of orange. 

Orange drapery is rarely suitable, as it is too glaring and 
brilliant in itself, and no complexion is improved by looking 
blue — ^an effect which the proximity of orange is calculated 
to produce. 

Pure white improves a fresh, rosy complexion, but to com- 
plexions wanting in freshness, whether belonging to the 
blonde or brunette type, it is injurious. The whites, how- 
ever, of light open white draperies, such as net, tulle, 
lace, &c., have the effect of grey, and improve most com- 
plexions. 

Black draperies will, in most cases, tend to whiten the effect 
of the skiu; but where there is a prevalence of dark red iu 
the complexion it is unfavourable, as the red is heightened 
and appears less roseate. 

The application of the principles we have briefly indicated 
must rest with the artist, and will call for the constant exer- 
cise of careful observation, study, and judgment ; for, as M. 
Chevreul remarks, " the varieties which exist between the 
two extreme types of complexion, and which unite them by 
insensible shades, are the reasons why the artist only can 
estimate the harmony most suitable to such of the varieties 
as he is employing for a model ; con8eQ^\ifti:Ltl^^v^^&^<3tNsiasiA»^ 
jud^e if the dominant tint oi a coiiL^\CT\QVi \£i»s^ ^^^ «£42^^j^ 
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or diminished, either integrally, or in one of its elementary 
colours, or whether it must be altogether neutralised ; it is 
for him to see, in the case where he wishes to weaken it, if 
this is best done by means of a drapery of a darker tone, 
and thus to form a harmony of contrast of scale or hue ; or 
else, if, on the contrary, it is preferable to attain the same 
end by opposing to this tint a drapery of its complementary 
colour, taken at a sufficiently high tone to produce the double 
effect of weakening by contrast of tone, and at the same 
time of producing a contrast of colour with that portion of 
the tint which is not neutralised." 
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COLOURING POSITIVES ON GLASS. 



The first step necessary is to procure the requisite materials. 
To have even the slightest chance of success, it is important 
that these should be good in quahty, and prepared for their 
purpose under the superintendence of persons practically 
acquainted with the requirements of photography. It has, 
imfortunately, happened, that this condition of success has 
not frequently received attention, and that much of the 
artistic material appertaining to photography has been, like 
the pedlar's razors, made for sale and not for use. As it is 
obvious that we cannot here refer to the productions of indi- 
vidual manufacturers, we will, as far as possible, minutely 
describe the proper characteristics of material suitable for 
producing good results. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC POWDER COLOURS. 

These furnish the only suitable and simple means of 
colouring collodion positives on glass. They are applied in 
the form of impalpable powder, with a dry pencil, to the 
collodion film. They should, if properly prepared, be bril- 
liant in colour, transparent,* and, as far as possible, per- 
manent ; they should, at the same time, " bite " well, or 
adhere readily to the surfeice of the plain or varnished collo- 
dion film. Some colours there are which appear brilliant 



* The use of this term is possibly liable to some misconstruction, 
as entire transparency, in its absolute sense, is not possible in powder 
colours. We use the word, however, in a modified sense, meaning 
that approximation to transparency resulting from the use of the 
purest and most transparent pigments, reduced by careful levigation 
to the utmost degree of fineness. Colours so prepared are sufficiently 
transparent, when applied to the lights and half tones of a picture, to 
tint without obscuring them ; but if applied to the deepest shadows 
of the hair, &c., would assuredly detract lco\ft. \Jbkfc\t Ovst»rBs«!^ vsiSs. 
depth. 
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enough when seen in bulk, but which, from being manu- 
factured of inferior and unsuitable pigments, or from being 
imperfectly prepared, have an insipid and dull effect when 
applied to the picture, and, at the same time, rapidly fade 
when exposed to light. Others, from similar causes, are 
entirely destitute of transparency ; and, when applied to the 
photograph, obscure both lights and shadows, and give to the 
whole a muddy, fiat, coarse appearance. As dry colours are 
applied to the half tones and some of the shadows as well as 
to the lights of the picture, it is obvious that unless they 
possess the utmost transparency, they will mar rather than 
improve the photograph. And, however pure in tint or 
deUcate in texture, unless they hite sufficiently with very 
simple manipulation, good results cannot be hoped for. 
Some manufacturers, in order to secure this "bite" in their 
colours, add a portion of some resinous gum in grinding ; 
the desired result is, to some extent, generally secured by 
this means, but with this drawback, that when the picture 
is varnished the gum is dissolved, and the colours conse- 
quently run. The best colours we have used are prepared 
by some peculiar process, known only to the manufacturers, 
which secures a facility in applying them that leaves nothing 
io be desired. Powder colours are prepared in tints suitable 
for every purpose, and, if a proper selection is obtained, 
rarely require mixing. A recent writer, speaking' of these 
colours, intimates that, if they be found too powerful, they 
should be " reduced with white, which bears the same rela- 
tion to powder colours that water does to ordinary cakes." 
Such a remark could only arise from an entire absence of 
practical knowledge on the subject, and, if followed, could 
only lead to disappointment. Dilution of cake colours by 
means of water not only abates their intensity, but increases 
their transparency, by so much as it thins the layer of pig- 
ment on the picture. The addition of white to powder 
colours, on the contrary, whilst it certainly lowers their 
brilliancy, at the same time increases their opacity ; it also 
imparts a cold, dull, unnatural effect. Colours ready- 
prepared of the required delicacy of tint should be procured 
at the outset, especially for flesh tints; by all means we 
should avoid the brickdust-like powders, which, applied to 
the photograph, yield a complexion like that of a Red Indian. 
"VVe cannot here enumerate the tints required: we merely 
reznark that, the more complete the variety, the more easy 
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and pleasant will the practice become, and the more satis- 
factory the results obtained. We have dwelt sufficiently, 
we thmk, on the characteristics of good colours, to impress 
the reader with the importance of possessing them, and to 
guide him in selecting them. 

BRUSHES. 

The quality of these is not of less importance than that of 
the colours. The camel's hair and sable pencils prepared for 
use with water colours will not do ; they should be manu- 
factured expressly for this purpose. For general use camel's 
hair is more suitable than sable : the hair should be short 
and thick in proportion to its length ; carrying a fine, firm, 
and well-supported natural point. For fine lines a few 
small sables will be desirable. It is well to keep a stock of 
brushes ready-prepared for use ; they should be agitated in 
a glass of clean water, and brought to a point by drawing 
them through the lips. The point thus produced will, if the 
pencils are properly manufactured, be retained when dry, 
and work for some time without spreading. 

An India-rubber bottle, with tube attached, to blow away 
superfluous colour, will be required. For this purpose vul- 
canised India-rubber should be avoided, as the particles of 
sulphur are often detached, and cause spots of sulphuret of 
silver on the plate. A large camePs hair duster, a tube 
of moist Chinese white, gold and silver shells, with a varnish 
of which we shall have to speak hereafter, will complete the 
equipment. 

TO CHOOSE THE PHOTOGRAPH. 

To produce the best results, it is neceesary that the photo- 
graph be a good one; but aU good photographs are not 
equally suitable for colouring. An over-exposed flat positive 
can never be made a good picture by any process ; a slightly 
under-exposed but otherwise well-managed photograph may 
sometimes, however, present a fine specimen of chiaroscura, 
and be worth retaining as a good, vigorous, uncoloured pic- 
ture, whilst any attempt to colour it with powder colours 
would probably render it heavy and muddy. A positive 
most suitable for colouring should be properly exposed, and 
suflBiciently well developed to secure purity and intensity in 
the lights, which should have a «oxae^\ia.\» OosiiK^ ^55s?i^6Rfc^ 
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presenting what is termed in crayon drawing a " tooth " to 
the colour. A bright metallic posltiye, with a sorfifice glossy 
in the lights as well as the shadows, sometimes looks exceed- 
ingly well as an uncoloured picture, but is difficult to colour, 
and unsatisfactory when done. A photograph with dull, 
tawny lights, cannot be expected to make abriUiant-coloured 
picture. The face should be well lighted, without heavy, 
abrupt masses of shadow. * It is no part of our province in 
this treatise to speak of the operative department of photo- 
graphy, but we may remark, en passant^ that the proper 
lighting of the model is one of the most important, and, at 
the same time, least studied and most imperfectly understood 
duties of the photographer. A well-lighted picture makes 
the work of the colorist infinitely more pleasant, and en- 
ables him, with comparatively small trouble, to produce good 
results. We need scarcely add that the picture should be 
sharp, well-defined, and as free as possible from stains and 
spots. 

TO COLOUR THE FACE. 

It is well to begin the picture with the flesh tints. Three 
or four varieties of tone and depth will be required, which 
are usually distinguished by the manufacturers by number- 
ing them ; but as this mode of nomenclature varies, we will 
describe the colours. In our practice we use four fleshes, 
and two or three complexions. No. 1 dark and No. 1 fair 
are extremely pure and delicate tints, suitable for the high 
lights of flesh, and sometimes for the local colour in ladies 
and children. The first is somewhat of a cream colour, and 
the second similar, but a little less yellow in tone. No. 2 
dark and No. 2 fair are deeper in tint, and are used for the 
local colour of the respective complexions to which they are 
suited. 

Before proceeding farther, we may remark that a variety 
of modes of using dry colours have been adopted by different 
persons. Some colour on the collodion film, and leave it so ; 
others colour thus, and then finish with varnishing ; whilst 
others varnish first, and colour on the varnished film. 
Neither of these plans gives the best results. The mode we 
have long followed with success, and which we recommend 
as securing the most solidity, permanence, and brilliancy, is 
to colour the picture throughout, or nearly so, on the collo- 
dlon Jihn ; then varnish and colour the entire picture again. 
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Id proceeding with the first colouring, it must be remem- 
bered that the varnish will materially modify the brilliancy 
and depth of the applied tints, and that therefore they may 
possess much greater intensity than is required in the 
finished picture. 

Begin with the forehead, using a delicate creamy tint such 
as we have described as No. 1 flesh. A small portion of 
colour is to be taken up at the point of a camel-hair pencil, 
and applied with a light circular motion, commencing on the 
high fights, and softening gently into the shadows, working 
well up to the edges of the hair, but taking care not to touch 
it. With the same tint colour the high lights of the nose, 
cheeks, and chin. Next proceed to use the local flesh colour, 
applying it to the remaining portions of the face; com- 
mencing as before on the prominent parts, and softening to- 
wards the shadows. In doing this, the outlines of the 
features must be carefully traced*, avoiding the deep shadows 
of the nostrils, eyes, and lips. A small portion of colour 
must be taken up at a time, and applied with very gentle 
pressure. The tyro will easily acquire a good method if he 
endeavour to fancy that the features reaUy possess the relief 
which their light and shade indicate, and follow with his 
pencil the undulations which would then exist. Very httle 
colour should be applied to the shadows and half tones — 
just sufficient to tint without in aijy degree obscuring them. 
The retiring shadows of the forehead may be carefully 
touched with a grey formed of carmine and green mixed to 
a cold or warm tone, as the complexion may require. The 
shadows in the socket of the eyes and those of the mouth 
may be touched with a similar colour. The shadows of the 
nostrils and of the ear may be touched with carmine, or 
carmine and dark brown. The lips should be coloured 
with a tint prepared for the purpose, or with carmine, 
taking care to preserve their exact form — avoiding the 
shadow between them. The iris of the eyes, if blue or light 
grey, may be touched with a suitable tint ; but if dark grey 
or hazel, they are, unless the head be on a large scale, best 
untouched. 

We may here remark that many colorists simply apply a 
uniform coating of a suitable flesh tint over hghts and sha- 
dows, and linish by heightening the colour of the cheek with 
carmine. We need scarcely add that pictures thus colcws.^ 
are immeasurably inferior in axtialifi eS^X. Vi XXioRia Ssv^^^vi^^iisv 

Ok 
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some attempt is made to give both lights and shadows their 
appropriate tints, and thus to secure deptib, brilliancy, and 
harmony. 

COLOURING THE HAIR, ETC. 

Where the colour of the hair is black or grey, the tone of 
the collodion positive is generally sufEiciently near to that of 
nature, and may, therefore, be left untouched. In all va- 
rieties of brown hair, and especially flaxen, golden, auburn, 
or red hair, colour is absolutely necessary to correct por- 
traiture. Dark brown hair may generally, with advantage, 
be left until the second colouring, as dark browns are amongst 
the colours which are generally removed by the application 
of varnish ; but of that hereafter. All the varieties of light 
hair are, however, best coloured before varnishing. It is 
somewhat difi&cult to specify the tints to be used, as some 
modifications will be found necessary in almost every case. 
All the various tints of yellow and light brown, either alone 
or in combination, will at times be required, and in all cases 
much more intensity and brilliancy than appear natural 
must be obtained in the first colouring. One example will 
be sufficient to illustrate the principle on which this must be 
done. Suppose the picture in the hands of the colorist to be 
that of a lady with bright golden tresses : select a bright 
orange tint — ^the colour labelled ^* horizon" will answer best 
— and apply it to the lights and half-tones onli^, avoiding the 
deep shadows. This done, you will, if a tyro, be probably 
appalled by the most fiery-looking head of hair you have 
ever seen. Nevertheless, for the present leave it so; for 
after varnishing, this fiery hue will have softened into a 
sunny, but by no means glaring or imnatural, golden yellow. 
The same principle must be applied throughout in all varie- 
ties of light hair. For flaxen hair use a light yellow, either 
alone or in combination with " horizon." For light brown, 
use a suitable brown, either alone or in combination with 
" horizon." By applying the colour with excess of brilliancy 
atfirst, and allowing for the modification produced by varnish- 
ing, a much softer effect is produced, and one in which the 
diaracteristic texture, &c., of the hair is much better 
proBCTYe d, than if much were left to be done in the second 
oolooriDg. 
We have said that colour is to be applied to the lights and 
'f-kmm oi the hair only, avoiding the deep shadows. All 
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deep shadows should be transparent ; and in the hair espe- 
cially, the peculiar form of the locks, the texture^ &c., would 
be speedily lost if this point were neglected. In speaking 
of the deep shadows of a positive, we may as weU here make 
a remark on the mode by which they are generally obtained 
in glass pictures. A coating of some black varnish ia usually 
applied to the reverse side of the plate to produce the 
shadows. This is rarely the best method for coloured pic- 
tures. It fa quite true that all shadow is a departure from 
colour, and, in uncoloured pictures, black is a very suitable 
shadow ; but it has generally a cold, inharmonious effect in 
a coloured picture. We prefer, for this purpose, a backing 
of deep maroon velvet, which warms the shadows, and har- 
monizes with the greatest number of tints used in portraiture^ 
giving generally an especially suitable shadow-colour for the 
hair. 

THE NECK,. BOSOM, HANDS, £T€. 

The neck, the bosom (if it be uncovered), and in most 
cases the hands, should be coloured with the No. 1 flesh. If 
a direct vertical light has been used in producing the pic- 
ture, the heavy shSiow of the chin often darkens the neck ;. 
this should, if possible, be avoided, as it is at once unpleas- 
ing and unnatural. The shadows of the neck and bosom . 
should be cool, and the gradations as soft and delicate as 
possible ; those of the hand and arm may be touched with 
carmine, with which the divisions of the fingers may be 
traced. 

DRAPERIES. 

The nKxle of colouring draperies varies with the fkbric ; 
in good photographs they are often, espjecially dark draperies, 
best left uncoloured. The characteristic texture of most 
fabrics is generally rendered in photography with such beau- 
tiful exactness, thiEtt in many cases colouring can only mar 
them. In aQ cases where colouring is attempted, it is espe- 
cially important to endeavour to preserve the peculiar tex- 
ture, folds, &c., as rendered in the photograph. Here, as in 
the hair, the lights and half-tones only must be touched, 
avoiding the deep shadows. In colouring silks, the chief 
point is to keep the shadows clear and transparent, and the 
nigh lights brilliant, generally using fortius pur^«^ ^'<.\sf^^ 
little lighter than the local coTto\a . IxiY^goX* «at ^^^scv^eA ^ 
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good effect is often produced by the use of two tints ; in this 
case it must be remembered that where the lights are cool 
the shadows must be warm : thus, in a pale blue "shot*' 
with orange, the lights will be blue and the shadows orange ; 
in a green " shot" with any tint of red, the lights will be 
green and the shadows red ; and so in similar cases. As a 
general principle in painting, especiallj in portraiture, the 
use of all positive colours ^ould be avoided. The photo- 
graphic colorist using powder colours is rarely in much dan- 
ger of violating this rule, as the various half-tones of the 
photograph to which he applies the colour have much the 
same effect, in modifying the brilliancy of his tints, as adding 
grey to the colours of the painter. The young colorist will 
do well, however, to remember that masses of glaring colours 
have rarely a pleasing effect, and should be as much as possi- 
ble avoided. 

IMPERFECTIONS AND SPOTS. 

The ffrst colouring is now completed, and the picture is ready 
for varnishing. Before doing this, however, it will be necessary 
to attend to a point which, perhaps, ought to be looked to be- 
fore commencing to colour — the " touching out " of imperfec- 
tions and spots. When these mischievous sprites have baffled 
the care of the operator, he must rely on the aid of the 
colorist. When, however, perfect pictures can possibly be 
obtained, faulty impressions should be, for the credit of pho- 
tography, unhesitatingly destroyed. But it will sometimes 
happen that pictures good in themselves, and of which no 
other copy can be obtained, have a few minor defects which 
may be remedied by a skilful use of the pencil. For this* 
purpose water colours must generally be used. Black spots 
in the background or draperies may easily be managed. The 
colours to be used must to some extent depend on the tone 
of the photograph ; but a little Chinese white, Naples yel- 
low, and sepia or Indian ink, mixed to the proper tint, will 
generally answer : it must be applied on the point of a sable 
pencil, taking care to lay on no more than is absolutely re- 
quired, so as to avoid the appearance of any excrescence of 
colour on the surface. Spots on the lights, especially on the 
face, are more difficult to mantigc ; they must be carefully 
touched with Chinese white, modified by Naples yellow to 
Buit the tone of the picture : this B\iouiOL\)'Ci iiVvi^ on ^ c«tTv<ec 
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of the plate first, to ascertain that the mixture perfectly 
harmonises in tone with the photograph ; if this be the case, 
and it be skilfully applied, taking especial care to use no 
more than just covers the spot, after the picture is coloured 
the defect will be scarcely observable. Cases will sometimes 
occur, especially in portraits of children, where the eyes have 
moved, or are not perfectly sharp. This may be remedied 
by the use of water colours. The pupil may be put in with 
Indian ink, and the outline of the iris carefully traced with 
the same much diluted ; the marking of the eyelids and 
eyelashes may be strengthened with Indian ink, and the 
point of light put in with Chinese white. Remember, how- 
ever, that without some knowledge of drawing, and some 
little skiU in using the pencil, no change should be attempted, 
as it is very easy by one false touch to alter the likeness and 
spoil the picture. Remember, also, that the free use of 
water colours will produce a coarse effect, from its want of 
harmony with the texture and surface of the glass picture ; 
that their use is only permissible to remedy defects, and 
should be regarded as a dernier ressort, 

VARNISHING. 

All defects remedied and the first colouring completed, 
the picture is ready for varnishing. The use of a suitable 
varnish is of importance both as regards its influence on the 
appearance of the finished picture, and the surface it presents 
for the second colouring. A common error in the manu- 
factiu-e of varnishes for photographs, especially for positives, 
is giving them too much body. Something more than the 
means of spreading an even layer of gum over the surface of 
the picture is required, whilst that is all that many of the 
varnishes seem intended to effect. This will certainly some- 
times serve as a protection to the photograph, but at the 
same time it imparts a glazed, vulgar effect to the picture, 
and renders the subsequent colouring difficult and com- 
paratively ineffective. A varnish which affords facilities for 
producing the most artistic results in the finished picture, 
should give depth and transparency to the shadows, without 
appreciably glazing or lowering the whites, which it should 
leave with a surface somewhat "flat" or dead. By this 
means the greatest depth and vigowr oi ^\i\Oft. \Jafe ^^Rjsjox'^Na* 
capable ia secured, together witli a ^^ \a\.\xi^'' «o3^3Wi^ ^l^'t *<^as- 
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second colouring, on which any amount of brilliancy may be 
obtained. 

We oflfer no recipes or suggestions for the manufacture of 
varnish, as we thmk that, generally, the attempt on the 
part of the photographer to make his own yamishes is a 
great mistake. Much more judgment and experience in the 
selection of gums and resins, and their solvents, than is 
likely to be obtained in the practice of most photographers, 
is requisite to ensure success in varnish making. Most 
Amateur attempts result in the production of an article 
which, by cracking, blooming, or turning yellow, is likely 
eventually to spoil many good pictures, and at a price often 
exceeding that at which a good varnish may be purchased. 

A varnish with a benzine or chloroform solvent generally 
gives the best surface for the second colouring ; a spirit var- 
nish, unless manufactured expressly for positives, in most 
cases yields a surface too hard and glassy. Spirit varnishes 
always require heat in the application, or they dry dull and 
opaque. Benzine varnishes dry bright and transparent with- 
out heat, but are better for its judicious application in damp 
or cold weather. Chloroform varnishes generally dry ra- 
pidly without any heat. A little care is required in the 
appfication of all varnishes, the same as in coating a plate 
with collodion, to secure an even film, free from waves and 
unequal patches, and to prevent a return wave at the bottom 
of a plate. This will be gained very easily by practice, and 
observing the instructions usually given by the makers on 
the label of each bottle. 

Experience and observation will enable the colorist to 
determine beforehand the modification of each colour, as 
applied in the first colouring, which the varnishing will pro- 
duce. As a rule, reds, yellows, and greens are the least 
aflfected, whilst dark browns, some blues, violets, &c., are 
almost destroyed by it, and are best, therefore, left until the 
second colouring. 

SECOND COLOURING. 

By colouring first, and then varnishing, several advan- 
tages have been gained. In the first place, the chief dis- 
advantage of dry colours — their tendency to fade — has been 
to a large extent obviated ; and in the next place they have, 
by combination with a transparent vehicle, lost whatever of 
^fpac/fy- pertained to them. They have now^ in fact^ ac- 
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quired something of the permanency and transparency of 
oil colours. But what they have gained in transparency 
they have lost in intensity, and to produce perfect results a 
second colouring is necessary. The combination effected 
between the varnish and the colour already applied, gives a 
biting surface, on which any amount of force and brilliancy 
may be obtained. This circumstance, however, renders im- 
perative the greatest possible care in applying the second 
colour, otherwise the delicate half-tones are easily obscured, 
and the beauty of the picture seriously marred. 

Commence again with the face, and proceed as in the first 
instance, using throughout nearly the same tints, but of just 
such intensity as they are intended to possess in the finished 
picture, as no further modification is to take place, except 
what may arise out of judicious contrast in the colouring of 
the draperies and background. A pure delicate tint, sinular 
to that we have described as No. 1 flesh, may be freely 
applied to the highest lights; now use the local colour, 
blending it with the lights and softening into the shadows 
of the face, the deepest of which may frequently, in the 
second colouring, be left untouched with advantage. . If the 
first colouring has been judiciously managed, and has, after 
varnishing, left the shadows of a suitable and harmonising 
tint, they will, by being left untouched in the second colour- 
ing, retain their transparency, and add much to the depth 
and vigour of the pictiu-e. If they require touching to 
make them accord in tone with the newly -applied colour, a 
very delicate application of the proper tint will suffice. Re- 
member that beauty of colour will not compensate for the 
loss of the proper relations of light and shadow. Heighten 
the cheek with carmine, or carmine and rose, taking care to 
diffuse the colour naturally, preserving in this respect the 
characteristics of the sitter, and blending the carmine with 
the local colour. Touch the lower lip with carmine, taking 
especial care not to obscure its form, and to avoid touching 
the shadow which divides the lips. The upper lip, being in 
shadow, will rarely require any brighter tint than that it 
has already obtained in the first colouring. 

The eyes, if a bright blue, will probably require touching 
again with the suitable tint. The corner of the eye, next 
the nose, may be touched with carmine. The eyebrows, if 
light, will probably require intensifying. 

Examine the air to ascertam ii tW N«fftL^Yft%\ias^\^^» '^ 
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of the right tint ; if not, add a little colour to the lights 
only. 

The hands, neck, &c., may now be re-colonred, keejHng 
them as delicate as may be compatible with the colonr of the 
model. Remember that in this matter any deviation from 
nature, if it be in the direction of coarseness, is altogether 
anpardonable ; whilst, on the other hand, a little increased 
refinement will rarely be censored. 

Proceed now to the draperies, and re-colour them, if 
necessary, using the same care to obtain brilliancy in the 
high lights, and to preserve transparency in the shadows, as 
in the first colouring. The draperies in portraits of gentle- 
men rarely require any colour, except in uniforms, in which 
case they also generally require to be non-inverted. The 
best method of colouring these we shall describe in its proper 
place. In colouring draperies, it will often happen that a 
certain amount of £scretionary power is left with the artist, 
of which he will avail himself to use such tints as best har- 
monise with the complexion of the sitter, and give due value 
to the flesh tints; for it is in giving life, character, and 
beauty to the head that the chief attention of the colorist 
should be devoted, all other points being more or less subser- 
vient to this object. It is very easy to completely spoil the 
flesh tints, and kill the whole colouring of the head, by an 
injudicious choice of surrounding colours. As a rule, masses 
of positive colour should be avoided in the draperies, keeping 
them judiciously subdued. 

White lace, where it requires it, may be touched with 
Chinese white ; but, as we have before said, the less water- 
colour used the better. Flowers may also at times be made 
effective by water-colours, or, better still, by oil-colours. 
Jewellery is often touched with the gold shell, but, unle^ 
carefully managed, it has a coarse, bedizened eflect. We 
, prefer water or oU colours if skilfully done, using orange 
chrome and burnt sienna for the shadows, and Naples yellow 
for the lights. 

BACKGROUNDS. 

The importance of a judiciously-managed background 
cannot be too highly estimated, and for want of care and 
judgment in this matter, many otherwise fine pictures are 
gpofled. It is stated that Sir Joshua Reynolds so highly 
^PpnoMted ibe importance of the sub^ect^ that^ aLthou^hi ke 
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frequently entrusted the filling-in of portions of his pictures 
to pupils, he never trusted a background to any pencil but 
his own. The primary object should be to give relief and 
prominence to the figure ; but, in addition to this, a back- 
ground frequently serves to connect and harmonise the whole 
colouring of the picture. A glass positive, with a clean un- 
touched background, may sometimes be left uncoloured, and 
present a simple, unpretending effect ; but it will have the 
disadvantage arising out of the tendency, well known to 
painters, which a flat plane of any uniform colour, especially 
if light and warm in tone, has to advance and obtrude itseft 
upon the eye, and cause a want of atmosphere in the pic- 
ture. 

The natural tint of the background in the photograph is 
of some importance to the colorist, as, without a suitable 
ground to work upon, it is difficult to produce a satisfactory 
effect in colouring. By all means avoid white, especially 
the dull tawny white so often seen in common glass pictures. 
The best relief is given to the figure when the background 
is darker than the lights, but not so dark as the deepest 
shadows of the picture. A white background affords no 
relief or contrast to the face, and is, moreover, unsuitable 
for good effects in colouring. A very dark background is 
also difficult to colour, and by its depth impoverishes the 
shadbws of the face. The best background for all effects in 
colouring is a moderately dark grey. This is most easily 
produced by placing behind the sitter a screen covered with 
common sheeting calico, coloured in distemper with a mix- 
ture of black and white, forming a grey of about the tint 
desired in the photograph. To obtain the light behind the 
head, so much desiderated by some photographers, the screen 
should be painted and " flatted," using a siimlar grey, which 
on the required part of the background should gradually 
merge into white. To produce good results, this ^ould be 
done by a painter. 

In colouring the background, the colorist must be guided, 
primarily, in the selection of tints, by the complexion of the 
sitter, and then by the colour of the draperies. The effect 
of greens is to increase the rosy hue of the complexion ; of 
violets and blues, to give it a somewhat yellow tinge ; greys 
suit almost every complexion. Positive colours should be 
avoided in a background; the more neutral tha ^xs^^ss»^*^M^ 
more they will add to the quietiieBa «a!^. T^^RRfc^^i^^svNj^ 
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desirable. A uniform tint of any colour should be avoided, 
as that gives to the figure an inlaid effect. Atmosphere is 
best obtained by the use of broken tints, and the judicious 
management of light and shadow on the background, ar- 
ranging it so that the light falls on the background from the 
same direction as on the sitter. 

We have made no reference to any first colouring of the 
background, for this reason — in it is not required either the 
brilliancy of colour, or the solid effect, desirable in the more 
prominent parts of the picture ; we think, therefore, one 
colouring, and that after varnishing, produces generally the 
best results. Under some circumstances this method may 
with advantage be modified, and in this respect experience 
must guide. 

The colorist may use either background colours already 
mixed to the required tints by the manufacturer, or he may 
mix the different tints as occasion may require. As to the 
method of proceeding, one illustration will suffice : Suppose 
the background to be coloured is desired of a greenish grey. 
The figiure is quartered a little from the light, so that the 
retiring portion is in shadow; the strongest light in the 
picture is on the head and face, and the chief Ught in the 
background is behind the head. Commence here with a 
mixture of silver grey and green, working round the head, 
carefully avoiding the hair, especially where it joins the 
background in light feathery locks. This light tint must 
gradually merge into a mixture of deeper grey and green as 
it approaches the shadowed part of the background ; in the 
deepest shadow, towards the lower part of the picture, a 
little purple may be added to the mixture of dark grey and 
green. Around the outlines of the figure a pencil mode- 
rately small must be used, to enable the colorist to cover the 
background clean up to figure without impinging upon it ; 
for the large plain surface a large soft pencil must be used, 
blending the whole as smoothly as possible. 

Such a background as we have described has an exceed- 
ingly K<^ effect, and to our taste is much superior to those 
in which a number of unmeaning objects, as colimms, cur- 
tains, vases, &c., are suffered to obtrude. 

Landscape Backgrounds are often admired^ and^ if well 
managed, have a good effect. — The natural background of the 
photograph should be of a similar grey to that just described. 
Ifj^ & too dark, it ia difficult to cover evenly and smoothly 
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with blue so as to secure a clear, bright sky ; and if it be too 
light, the landscape will be flat and tame. To explain the 
last remark, we may here state, that all the shadows in the 
landscape are obtained by leaving untouched the dark grey 
of the background, the lights and half lights being painted on. 

Some knowledge of drawing is absolutely necessary for 
success here ; for although any elaborate attempt at design 
or composition would be out of place, yet, as distance and 
foreground must be indicated by some kind of form, and as 
clouds, even, must have some shape, a little skill in drawing, 
however shght, is necessary as a preliminary acquisition. 
Unless a large extent of background is to be covered, very 
little need be attempted beyond a sky ; but let it be re- 
membered that the proximity of blue is rarely favourable to 
any complexion but a very fair one. "If a landscape back- 
ground be desired where the sitter has a sallow complexion, 
the general tone of the sky may be kept somewhat grey and 
cloudy, a little bright blue only breaking in at the zenith. 

It is impossible to give any very detailed directions as to 
the ejffects to be produced, so much depends on the picture 
to be coloured, and on the taste of the artist. One illustra- 
tion, however, will serve as a general indication of the 
method to be pursued. We will suppose a landscape with 
evening sky and glowing sunset is to be attempted. Com- 
mence at the horizon, making it about one-third from the 
bottom of the plate. The tint labelled " horizon " must be 
used to trace the distant outline of the landscape, which 
should be of an irregular, undulating character ; a few streaks 
of this tint intermingled with carmine, or carmine and flesh 
colour, form the lower part of the sky. A good effect is 
often produced by thus repeating the flesh tint in the back- 
ground; but remember that the tint in the background 
should never be so pure or brDUant as that in the face. 
These colours may merge into various tints of blue, lavender, 
or grey, and these again into a bright, clear sky-blue. The 
sky may be broken with clouds, according to the fancy of 
the colorist, whose taste must also decide their colour, size, 
and shape. It must be remembered, however, that, whatever 
be their colour, they must be something more than flat 
patches ; they must possess light and shadow to give them 
relief and form. Some colorists leave spaces untouched by 
the blue, in which the clouds are subsequently coloured. W^ 
find it a simpler plan, and one i^TQa&'Q\ivsi^ wa ^is^ss^i^i^ssfe^ <it 
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manipulation, to colour them upon the blue without leaving 
such spaces. The lighted edge may be well defined with 
" silver grey ; " this edge should not be smooth or soft, but 
generally somewhat ragged or abrupt, and should sometimes 
have an irregular, fleecy eflfect. For the shadowed portion 
use dark grey or dark grey and lavender, into which the blue 
of the sky may gradually merge, which will give a partially 
transparent vapoury effect ; unless some care be taken to pro- 
duce this effect, the clouds may easily be made to look like so 
many irregular-shaped pieces of rock jutting out from the sky. 
The clouds near the horizon, in the sky we are describing, 
should be of a warmer tint, using flesh tints, or those mixed 
with yellow for the lights, and warm grey and purple for 
the shadows. 

The extreme distance of the landscape where it joins the 
horizon may be coloured with a bluish grey, or with the 
bluish green tint labelled " distance," warmer greens, browns, 
and yellows being used as the landscape advances towards 
the foreground, to which, of course, more marked definition 
of form will be given. Very sharp or detailed drawing, 
however, is not required in any portion of a background, as 
even the most advancing points are supposed to be some 
distance behind the figure, and general effects rather than 
definite forms are required, the idea of distance and atmo- 
sphere as much as possible pervading the whole. If a large 
space of background is to be coverS, some variety of form 
and colour should be attempted. Water may be coloured 
with dark blue, the light on its surface with white or silver 
grey. 

The colorist ambitious of producing architectural effects, 
as columns, balustrades, &c., may easily do so, if he possess 
sufficient skill in drawing, by using light greys or browns, 
or these with a little yellow, for the lights and half-lights, 
leaving the plate untouched for the deep shadows. Let him 
be careful, however, to preserve some keeping in his effects, 
and see that, in colouring a column, for instance, his base, 
shaft, and capital belong to each other. Drapery may be 
managed in the same way, taking care that the drawing of 
the folds resembles as nearly as possible that of the fabric to 
be imitated. As we have before stated, however, as a 
general rule, a more simple and chaste eft'ect is obtained by 
avoiding the crowding into the background of objects having 
I/O connection with the subject. 
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ALABASTRINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The same material is used for colouring these as for ordi- 
nary glass positives, with some slight modification, however, 
of the method to be pursued. It is better to varnish the 
picture before colouring, for more than one reason. In the 
first place, from the peculiar surface, it is generally easy to 
secure sufficient intensity of colour by one application. A 
more important reason still for varnishing first, arises out of 
the powdery natiu*e of the lights in these pictures, which 
renders it difficult to colour them without scratching or 
abrading the surfEice by almost every movement of the 
brush. Varnishing with a proper varnish renders this sur- 
face tough and hard, without in any degree diminishing the 
purity of the whites, whilst it gives depth and transparency 
to the shadows, and renders the surface the finest that can 
possibly be had for receiving dry colours. The same method 
of colouring, already described, will then be pursued, with 
additional care, however, in applying the tints of the neces- 
sary depth in the first colouring. From the delicacy of these 
pictures, it is especially important that pure tints be used, as 
bad colours or careless manipulation become glaringly appa- 
rent ; while on the other hand, with care and skill, the very 
finest and most artistic results may be produced. After 
colouring the picture throughout, if additional brilliancy or 
intensity be desired, the picture may be varnished again 
without in any appreciable degree diminishing the intensity 
of the tints already applied ; the picture may then be 
recoloured throughout. These pictures should always be 
backed with dark velvet, — maroon is best, — instead of black 
varnish. 

FINISHING THE PICTURE. 

We have now conducted the reader through all the steps 
of colouring positives on glass. A few finishing touches will 
generally be required to complete the picture. After colour- 
ing the draperies and background, once more return to the 
face, the colouring of which will generally appear somewhat 
modified by the effect of the surrounding tints. Re-touch 
such portions of the face, hair, or draperies, as may seem to 
require additional intensity*, and soften, with a clean, soft 
pencil, such points as appear too glaring. 

The colouring completed, take a c\eaxi ^^'vi^^^^^Sa.'a.^tss^ 
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point to remove such portions of colour as may accidentally 
nave touched and adhered to parts not intended to be 
coloured. Some care is necessary in doing this, as there is 
danger of rubbing the colour in, and causing a smudgy mark, 
instead of removing it. The pencil should be appUed very 
lightly, and may sometimes be slightly moist, or, what is 
better, slightly greasy from touching the skin, so that the 
colour will readily adhere to it and leave the plate. This 
completes the work. 

MOUNTING, ETC. 

A few words regarding the fitting, mounting, &c., of 
coloured pictures, may not be altogether inopportune here. 
No entourage so completely harmonizes with a coloured pic- 
ture as a gilt mat or spandril ; and in respect of glass pic- 
tures generally, as they are more suitable for cases than for 
any other kind of fitting, they are mostly siuTOunded by the 
gilt mat. We regard them as most suited for cases, for this 
reason : they are distinguished by dehcacy rather than by 
vigour or breadth, and their beauties are best seen by close 
inspection. With the exception of the alabastrine photo- 
graphs, very few glass positives have sufficient vigour to 
serve any purpose in ornamenting the wall of a room. 
Where they are intended for such purpose, however, it is 
important that they should be suitably mounted. Nothing 
can be worse than the passe-partouts usuaUy sold for the 
purpose, which are generally, either black or white. The 
whites of an ordinary glass picture will rarely bear proxi- 
mity with the intense white of the passe-partout without 
being "killed," as it is technically termed. The contact 
with black is scarcely better, as it has the effect of impover- 
ishing all the shadows. A light neutral tint would answer 
the purpose much better, and a gilt mount best of all. We 
have seen some English passe-pMtouts, with broad margin, 
made of the common sand gold-paper, which answer the 
purpose admirably well. Being made into passe-partouts, 
and thus protected by the glass and sealed edge, there is no 
danger of the bronze powder, with which they are coated, 
discolouring. For those to which we refer an absurdly high 
price was charged ; but there are, surely, enterprising manu- 
facturers to whom it would be worth while to step out of the 
common track, and produce something of the kind at a 
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CHROMO-PHOTOGRAPHS. 

This term has been used to designate a class of pictures 
in which the colours are made so to permeate the collodion 
film that, when viewed firom the opposite, or glass side, the 
tints are sufficiently brilliant, presenting a non-inverted 
coloured picture. In using this designation to describe these 
pictures, we must not be understood in any way to indorse 
the appellation, which is inappropriate and misl^ding. We 
refer to it because we believe the term and the process have 
excited some interest amongst our readers. To describe the 
method of producing this result, we cannot do better than 
quote a paragraph from a recent work on " The Principles and 
rractice of l^Iarmonious Colouring," and then add some ob- 
servations of our own : — 

*' The mode of producing this result is simple, and when 
well done presents somewhat the eflfect of enamelling on 
glass. It depends, in the first instance, however, on the 
collodion film being permeable ; this is sometimes the case in 
ordinary positives taken with a collodion, the pyroxyline of 
which has been made at a high temperature, thus giving a 

Eowdery film. This permeable film, however, is best obtained 
y the ' Alabastrine Process ; ' and the best specimens we 
have seen of the non-inverted coloured positives have been 
produced by it. The picture having been varnished and 
coloured — and, if necessary, varnish^ and coloured again 
(a little extra care being iised to obtain brilliancy in the 
carnations) — is to be varnished once more with a ' penetrating 
varnish,' provided for the purpose, which has the effect of 
projecting the coloiu: thoroughly into the collodion film ; the 
result is, that the positive then viewed from the glass side 
presents a picture as vividly coloured as on the collodion 
side." 

In attempting to apply this process to ordinary collodion 
positives, certain conoitions must be remembered. Photo- 
graphers are aware that, amongst the various classes of 
^lass positives — all good enough of their kind — there are 
two possessing very mstinctive features. The first is in many 
respecte somewhat allied to a negative in character ; its in- 
tensity is obtained by a thiclc deposit of reduced silver in 
the lights. In the second, intensity in the lights is obtained 
by purity of colour in the reduced silver; the deposit is 
thin, but of a pure white. A picture of tlia ^s^\^/ssi <3>3bs». — 
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the collodion being also powdery or porous in texture — ^is 
best suited for permeating with colour so as to produce a 
non-inverted picture. As is stated, however, in the above 
extract, by fai the finest results are produced by applying 
the process to alabastrine photographs. The colouring is 
proceeded with, as we have before described, with powder 
colours ; remembering throughout, however, that the tint of 
the colours used will be somewhat modified by the final 
coating of " penetrating varnish." The nature and extent 
of this modification can only be learnt by experience — ^in 
some colours the modification being in depth, and in others 
in tone. Some writers have recommended the use of tur- 
pentine as a varnish for producing these pictures. We 
would, however, caution our readers against its use ; for, in 
addition to producing very imperfect results, it is siu*e, even- 
tually, to^)oil their pictures, by becoming discoloured and 
yellow. These pictures should always be taken on colourless 
glass, and should be backed with velvet. 

This method of colouring is peculiarly adapted to uni- 
forms, in which it is important that the various ornaments 
should not be inverted as regards right and left. We have 
found it possible to obtain a very perfect scarlet coat by 
using this method on an alabastrine photograph. 



COLOURING PAPER PHOTOGRAPHS WITH POWDER 
COLOURS. 

Paper photographs are most frequently coloured in water 
or oil colours, and of the method to be pursued we shall 
speak in the proper place. Very fine results, however, may 
be produced by the skilful coloriat through the use of powder 
colours, and with this advantage over the other methods we 
have named — that the picture retains all its photographic 
characteristics ; it remains a tinted photograph : whilst in 
using water or oil colours it often happens that the photo- 
graph becomes merely the basis on which to paint a picture 
— ^more or less of the photograph being obliterated at every 
stroke of the brush. The use of powder colours, however, 
renders imperative the possession of a photograph perfect in 
all respects to work on, as little or nothing can be added 
with the pencil, except colour, to the already existing light 
andshadow. 
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Albumenised paper prints are most commonly used for 
this purpose, although plain paper may be used if the surface 
be treated with a sizing preparation to which the colours 
will adhere. The picture should be mounted on cardboard^ 
and, if possible, passed between steel rollers or hot pressed. 
The colours are then applied in the same way as in colouring, 
glass positives; we must, however, be careful to apply the 
tints of the required depth at once. 

If the photograph be not quite so perfect as we have 
stated it should be — that is, if it possess some black shadows* 
quite destitute of detail and drawing — ^there is even here a 
succedaneum to which the colorist may resort. With the* 
point of a knife the surface of these black shadows may be 
slightly abraded, in such a manner as the drawing may re- 
quire. To these half-lights, thus " taken out," the proper 
dry colour is then to be applied ; it will be found to adhere 
perfectly. Instead of " taking out " lights in this way, they 
are sometimes carefully stippled on with body colour, and 
the dry colour then applied over it. These methods aie- 
more applicable to lands^pes than to portraits. 
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COLOURING IN OIL. 



The use of oil colours for finishing photographs has come 
very much into favour the last few years, not simply for the 
beauty and richness of the effects which may be produced, 
but from the conviction that the permanence of the photo- 
graph is very considerably increased thereby, the colours 
themselves and the subsequent varnish largely protecting 
the picture from outward destructive agencies ; so that, if 
the print have been fbied and washed with anything like 
adequate care, it may, when coloured in oil and varnished, 
be regEunled as a ver^ near approximation to entire perma- 
nency. To the umnitiated, the attempt to colour in oil 
appears very formidable, and one attended with greater 
difficulties than the use of water colours. This idea is, we 
apprehend, founded on a mistaken notion. In either case, 
some knowledge of drawing is necessary to perfect success ; 
but the use of vehicles which preserve their transparency 
when dry, such as oil and me^p, must offer the greatest 
facilities to the tyro for preserving the likeness whilst colour- 
ing the photograph. 

TO CHOOSE THE PHOTOGRAPH. 

There are two modes of looking at the subject of colour- 
ing : one which professional artists most commonly adopt, 
of regarding the photograph as the basis of a painting — uie 
other, which photographers are most likdy to prefer, of re- 
garding the pnotograph as a picture perfect in itself, merely 
requiring the addition of colour in its most simple and trans- 
parent form. The latter plan will not always ^ve the most 
perfect finish, or the most brilliant results ; out it will be 
much more ea^y practised by the entire novice, and we 
recommend him to confine to it his first efforts ; if he can 
ultimately achieve more, so much the better. To succeed, 
tbea, in tlmatjle, it is necessary to select a perfect photo- 
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graph to work on. It should be clean, sharp, and brilliant, 
with pure lights, well-marked shadows, and good gradation 
of half-tone. Heavy abrupt masses of shadow severely task 
the skill of the practised colorist, and would be a complete 
barrier to the success of the novice. A warm grey or purple 
brown, not too heavy, is the best tone to sdect ; a black, 
inky-looking picture should be avoided. 

TO PREPARE THE PHOTOGRAPH. 

For colouring in oil, a print on albumenised paper is best. 
It should be mounted on cardboard, taking heed to have the 
gelatine, glue, or whatever may be used for mounting it, 
Sree from small pieces of anything hard, which would cause, 
small inequalities in the surfjBice, for these would show very 
much in the finished picture with a varnished sur&ce. The, 
photograph must then be well sized with a solution of gela- 
tine or Salisbury glue, applying it with a broad^ flat camePs- 
hair brush. Experience will be the best teacher as to the 
thickness of the sizing. If it be too thick, it will be apt to 
crack off; and if too thin, the oilwill be absorbed into the* 
paper, and will " bear out" unequally in drying. When the 
sizmg is dry, the picture should be hot-pressed, or passed 
between steel rollers. It is then ready for use. 



MATERIALS. 

These should be purchased by the beginner ready for use ; 
to commence with, the equipment need not be very expen- 
sive, but it will be decidedly best to procure a complete box 
of oil colours, &c., prepared for colouring photographs. ' The 
necessary articles are colours in tubes ; various vehicles, and 
varnishes ; palette, palette-knife of steel, and' another of 
ivory for use with colours which injure by contact with 
iron ; brushes, and a rest or Mahl stick. 

Before proceeding farther it may be desirable to explain a 
few technicalities descriptive of processes or modes of opera- 
ting in the use of oil colours. 

Glazing is the application of a thin, transparent film of 
colour, for the purpose of modifying the tone of another 
colour already applied. It is genersSlj \iae^ \ic> ^«^ ^^ss^t^ 
and hchneaa to shadows ; or, aometoL<ea^\a Taa^ij&^^^ «5i^»a 
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lights, giving them warmth or coldness as may be desired. 
As this is a process much used in colouring photographs, it 
is important to the beginner to understand it. Glamig is 
generally effected by the application of transparent colours 
diluted with megilp; semi-transparent pigments may also 
occasionally be i^ed, but will require to be much dcUuted. 
Much greater depth and transparency in shadows, and rich- 
ness in many colours, is obtained by painting a little brighter 
than is desired in the first instance, and subsequently glazing 
to the requisite tone, than can be easily obtained by any 
other method. In colouring photographs it will often 
happen that but little Js required in the shadows beyond 
modifying their tone of depth by glazing. 

Scumbling is a somewhat similar process with an opposite 
purpose. It is the application of opaque colours, or colours 
rendered opaque by admixture with white, for the purpose 
of making the objects to which it is applied cooler and less 
defined. It is rarely required in colouring photographs, 
except in landscape backgrounds, where it may be used to 
give atmosphere and distance to objects which appear too 
prominent. 

Impasting is the application on the lights of the picture of 
opaque colour in a thick solid body. In colouring photo-" 
graphs its chief use will be to give brilliancy to jewellery by 
the mechanical relief of the impasted colour. 

FIRST PAINTING. 

The material ready, and the photograph prepared, com- 
mence by colouring the face. For this purpose lay the 
palette with the following colours : white and Naples yellow ; 
white, Naples yellow, and extract of vermilion; white, 
Naples yellow, and light red, for the lights and local colour. 
For the half tints use white and terra verte ; white, terra 
verte, and Indian red ; white and Indian red ; and light red 
and burnt umber. For the carnations : white, pink, madder, 
and vermilion. For the novice, e^)eciaUy, it will be well 
to keep the colours well thinned with m^p. Commence 
by glazing the shadows with a warm tint. Kemember that 
the tone of the photograph and the complexion of the sitter 
will materially modify the choice and preparation of colours. 
lii many cases, a mixture of light red and burnt umber will 
besaitable for the first glasdng of the dee]^ shadows ; for 
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the next gradation of shadows use terra verte and Indian 
red ; and for the pearly tints, white and terra verte. For 
the high lights wmte and Naples yellow, with occasionally a 
little pink madder, will be required ; these must be used 
without much thinning, so as to obtain a good body. They 
should be applied with as much accuracy as possible at once, 
as their brilliancy and freshness will be injured by much 
working with the pencil. Graduate gently from the high 
lights to the local colour, and blend this softly with the 
shadows, using grey tints for the purpose. The fines about 
the mouth, nostrils, and eyelids may be strengthened with 
Vandyke brown and pink madder. 

In addition to the colours we have named for the first 
painting, some tints for hair will require adding to the 
palette. For the various tints of light and brown hair, the 
following will suffice : white, Naples yellow, yellow ochre, 
Vandyke brown, and raw umber. For dark hair : black, 
lake, Vandyke brown, brown madder, cobalt, and white. 
These tints properly mixed will suffice for hair of almost any 
colour. 

The tints we have described having been applied to the 
fece, the hair will next receive attention, keeping, as a 
general rule, the lights cold and the shadows warm. Avoid 
hardness where the hair joins the forehead and temples, 
using greys to blend them. 

The iris of the eye may be coloured with Vandyke brown, 
burnt sienna, indigo, or cobalt, as the natural colour may 
require. The lips may be coloured with vermilion and 
pink madder, keeping the upper lip, which is in shadow, low 
in tone. The hands should now receive their local colour. 

The draperies may be commenced by glazing the whole 
with an appropriate colour, on which the lights and shadows 
will be subsequently strengthened; of the most suitable 
colours we shall speak hereafter. 

The background may be commenced, keeping it somewhat 
lighter than is intended ; the choice of colour, of course, 
depending on the complexion of the sitter. 

When the first painting is completed, the picture must be 
put carefully away where it will be free from dust, until it 
is dry ; the time required will vary with the temperature 
and nature of the vehicles used ; but the second colouring 
should in no case be commenced until the &:8t ia tivcytQjws^isJc!^ 
dry. 
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SECOND PAINTING. 

As we have before explained, much of the effect of oil- 
painting is obtained by applying one coating of colour over 
another. As this cannot be done until the first colour is 
dry — and some hours, at least, are required for this purpoBO 
— ^it is customary to divide. the work into three paintings. 
In some cases, the colouring might possibly be completed in 
two paintings, and in others, especially where very high 
finish is required, several more paintings will be desirable ; 
but in most cases, three will be found sufficient. It is of 
the utmost importance that the first colouring be completely 
set before the second is commenced, otherwise the colour will 
work up, and anything like purity or brilliancy will then be 
hopeless. The time required will vary according to the 
temperature of the painting-room, the nature of the vehicle 
used, &c. ; but, in most cases, the colouring maybe resumed 
each consecutive day. It will be obvious &t some system 
must be used to get the whole of each separate painting 
done without smearing some part of it. To do this, it is 
necessary to commence at the top left-hand comer of the 
picture, colouring downward and to the right ; by this means 
the work will be finished above the hand all the way. 

Having ascertained that the first painting is thoroughly 
dry, take a soft, flat camel^s-hair tool, charged with poppy- 
oil, and pass it over the whole surface ; after which, wipe 
away all superfluous oil with a piece of soft kid leather or 
silk. The effect of this ** oiling out," as it is called, which is 
performed between each colouring, is not only to give soft- 
ness to the work already done, but disposes the after painting 
to unite with that already applied. 

Now, lay the palette with the following tints : — ^White and 
Naples yellow; white, Naples yellow, and rose madder; 
white, light red, and terra verte ; white, Indian red, ultra- 
marine, and raw lunber ; white, purple madder, and ultra- 
marine ; vermilion, raw umber, and rose madder. 

It is important to have a duplicate copy of the photograph 
at all times under the eye, a strongly-defined print being 
best. Carefully consulting this, proc>eed to glaze the shadows 
with a tint appropriate to the complexion. In doing this, 
remember that the shadows of flesh in dark or sallow persons 
incline to green, or a greenish grey ; in fair persons, they 
partake more of blue ; and in very florid complexions they 
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incline more to purple. Strengthen the lights, and blencf 
them with the shadows, by means of delicate greys. Glaze 
the reflexes with a warm, transparent tint. If these are 
wanting in the photograph, they may be put in with a little 
white and Naples yellow, and subsequently receive warmth 
and transparency by appropriate glazing. Soften all hard 
lines about the £a!ce, especially the eyebrows and junction of 
the hair and forehead. 

Proceed to the background, which may now be advanced 
to about the desired colour. This, as we have before said,- 
will much depend for its tint on the complexion of the sitter, 
and the colour of the draperies ; the hints we have given, in- 
our remarks on the relations of colours, being borne in mind. 
Take care that the background is relieved by light and 
shadow, and that the figure does not cut it too hardly, 
especially about the head, or it will appear inlaid. For plam 
backgrounds the following tints, properly mixed, will give a 
variety of good effects : — 

Black, white, and Indian red. 

Black and Indian red. 

Black and burnt sienna. 

Black, white, and lake. 

White, raw umber, Indian red, and black. 

Brown ochre, white, and burnt lunber. 

Prussian blue, black, and white. 

Raw umber, terra verte, and burnt sienna* 

Brown umber, yellow ochre, and lake. 
Landscape 'backgrounds will require a greater variety of 
tints, depending on the nature of the objects introduced. 
For a sky,. the following colours will be found useful: — 
French blue, or ultramarine, white, vermilion, Indian red, 
madder lake, yellow ochre, Naples yellow, and raw umber. 
It is necessary to observe, that the background of the photo- 
graph, on which to paint a sky, shoiSd be of a very light 
tint, as nearly white as possible, otherwise it will be impossi- 
ble to paint a clear, transparent aerial sky. We would caution 
the beginner, however, against the background obtained by 
cutting out and masking the figure, as the hard outline thus 
produced would materially increase the difficulties of even 
the experienced painter. The intense blue will be, at the 
zenith, gradually growing paler, until it mingles with the 
rosy and yellow tints of the horizon. Avoid too blue a sky, 
and be careful, in graduating tba \.m\a Q>i \3s»fc \RjNR«j^a» *^i2^ 
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horizon, not to produce a green one by mingling blue with 
yellow. Clouds will vary with the character of the aky. 
The following tints, variously combined, will often serve :— 
French blue, white, Naples yellow, Indian red, madder lake, 
black, and brown madder. 

The distant scenery in the landscape background may be 
painted with the same tints, a httle modified, as the sky. 
The sky line, or point where the landscape and sky meet at 
the horizon, must be sufficiently well marked, without being 
hard. The sky tints, modified with deeper greys, will serve 
for the distance, the forms as well as colours being vaguely 
defined — ^for clearness, and sharpness of form and definition, 
as well as brightness of colour, are lost in the distance. It« 
is no part of our object in this manual to give instruction in 
drawing ; but unless the colorist has some knowledge of the 
art, it will be very unwise to attempt to paint a landscape 
background : all we need say on this part of the subject is, 
to repeat what we have already observed — that all objects in 
a background should be subservient to the principal figure, 
and should be quiet and unobtrusive in colour and form. In 
painting the middle distance and foreground of the landscape, 
therefore, whilst using brighter tints and sharper definition, 
the idea of atmosphere and distance must still be preserved, 
even in the most advancing parts. 

The draperies in a good photograph have already the form 
of fold, and the texture of material so admirably rendered 
by light and shadow, that it is rarely necessary to make any 
alteration in these respects — colour is all we have to add. 
The following tints, for various colours of silks and satins, 
will be found useful ; thoy must be modified in some cases to 
suit the tone of the photograph : — 

For white silk or satin : — ^The lights, white ; middle tints, 
white, black, and sometimes a little Indian red ; reflects, 
white, French blue, and brown ochre ; shadows, black, white, 
and Indian red. 

Blue silk or satin will require either white and French 
blue, or white and Prussian blue, for the lights, depending 
on the tint required ; middle tint, the same, with more blue ; 
reflects, brown ochre added to the above ; shadows, ivory 
black, Prussian blue, a little white, and sometimes a little 
vermihon. 

Med silk or satin will require the following tints, modified 
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as the red may approximate to scarlet or crimson: — ^For 
lights, yellow ochre, Hght red, and white ; middle tint, Indian 
rS, crimson lake, and vermilion; reflects, vermilion and 
light red or carmine, and yellow ; shadows, Indian red, lake, 
vermilion, and a little ivo:^ black. 

Yellow silk or satin : — King's yellow and white for the 
lights ; middle tint, yellow ochre, brown ochre, white, and 
a little black ; reflects, yellow ochre and light red ; shadows, 
brown pink and burnt umber. 

Green silk or satin: — Lights, Prussian blue. Bang's yellow, 
and brown pink, or emerald green and white ; middle tint, 
Prussian blue, brown pink, and King's yellow; reflects, 
Prussian blue and brown pink, and sometimes a little lake ; 
shadows, the same, with more Prussian blue. 

Black silk or satin : — Lights, hght red and a little white ; 
middle tint, lake, white, and ivory black ; reflects, lake and 
black, and sometimes a little brown ochre or brown pink ; 
shadows, lake and ivory black. 

Cloth fabrics will often require the same tints, differently 
combined, and painted with less brilliancy. Black cloth 
will first have the shadows strengthened by glazing with 
lake, Vandyke brown and black, and the lights then painted 
with a mixture of black and white. 

White linen will require the same tints as white satin, but 
less brilliant ; sometimes the whites of the photograph, with 
very sUght modifications, may be left as they are. 

Gold ornaments may be painted with yellow ochre, or 
yellow ochre and raw umber ; the shadows, burnt sienna and 
raw umber ; and Ughts, Naples yellow. 

In the second painting, the work should be sufficiently 
brought forward to have a tolerably finished effiect. In 
portions of the picture requiring softness and blending of 
tints, the badger-hair softener may be used cautiously. This 
will also reduce the surface to a level, and remove the marks 
of the brush where the handling is too bold or abrupt ; but 
care must be used not to produce a woolly effect. 

In this painting, the colours must be kept pure and 
brilliant, as it is easy to soften them afterwards ; and some 
allowance must be made also for the subduing and toning 
effect of time. 

The second painting concluded, again carefully put the 
picture in a place free from, dust to d^. 
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THIBD PAINTING. 

The second painting thoroughly dry, the process of oiling 
out must be repeated prior to commencing the third paint- 
ing. In this painting the picture will usually be finished ; 
extreme care will therefore be required, and no pains must 
be spared to obtain a fedthful likeness, as well as an artistic 

Eicture. The various spirited touches which give life to the 
ead must now be put in. Soften hard lines, especially 
about the hair and eyebrows ; the shadows of the face may 
be again glazed with a warm transparent tint; points of 
^?h light, that are to remain unsoftened, must be put in 
with a Hght, firm hand, a small pencil being used for the 
purpose. The colour of the cheeks and lips must now receive 
their finishing touches, keeping them pure, and as brilliant, 
at least, as nature. 

The draperies must now be retouched, strengthening the 
lights by bold touches, and deepening the shadows by another 
glazing where it is necessary. Fimsh the painting of the 
background, and examine carefully that no little point is 
neglected. The painting is then completed, and ready for 
varnishing. 

The last process in oil painting is 

VARNISHING, 

by means of which the colours are made to bear out in their 
fullest freshness, brilliancy, and force, and, at the same time, 
the work is preserved . from injury and decay. Where cir- 
cumstances render it convenient, this is better delayed for a 
few months after the painting is completed. The reason for 
this is found in the faict, that linseed and other oils, in the 
process of drying, and by exposure to the atmosphere for the 
first few months after their application, attract oxygen, and 
become decolorised, by which process the pigments with which 
they are mixed acquire additional purity. The picture 
should be varnished when this effect is produced, by which 
means further oxidation, which would result in the oils 
becoming again dark and discoloured, is prevented. In 
many cases it will be inconvenient, or impossible, for the 
photographer to allow this interval to elapse between paint- 
ing and varnishing his picture. He must assure himself, 
however, that his colour is sufficiently well set before at- 
tempting to ramisih, or he will inevitably ruin his work. 
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Mastic vamisli will be found, for many reasons, the most 
suitable for the purpose. Copal, and the hard varnishes 
generally, when appued to a newly-executed painting, are 
very apt to damage it by cracking. It is eminently condu- 
cive to good vamMiing, in all cases, that it should be per- 
formed in fine weather, in a room of moderately warm tem- 
perature ; and that currents of cold or damp air should be 
avoided, as chilling or blooming of the varnish would pro- 
bably be the result. If a varnish have bloomed, a very slight 
portion of oil rubbed over the surface, and then policed off 
with a silk handkerchief, will remove it. 

In the limited space at our command, we could but 
briefly indicate methods and processes of painting in oil ; 
we hope, however, sufficiently to enable the persevering 
student to set efficiently about the work, in which, by care, 
attention, aptitude, and much practice, he may become 
perfect. 
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WATER COLOURING ON ALBUMENISED 
PAPER. 



For this purpose vre prefer the so-called " Photographic 
Water Colours," made by different colour manufacturers. 
Those are best which contain rather more gum than usual, 
which, of course, renders them more transparent, and con- 
sequently more suitable for this purpose. 

Sable brushes will be found to work best, always observ- 
ing, that the larger the brush you can manage to manipulate 
with, the freer will be the work. 

There is an article also sold by the colour makers, called 
" Water Colour Medium," which will be found capable of 
preserving transparency throughout a picture, and especi- 
ally in the shadows. In the a&ence of this, however, make 
a gum to work with of quarter ounce gum arabic, teaspoon- 
ful of whisky, lump sugar about size of a filbert, and two 
ounces hot water ; when dissolved, filter through muslin 
(the greatest cleaidiness being necessary), and it is then 
ready for use. 

The only other material to be mentioned is, the " burn- 
isher," an instrument consisting of an agate, set in a maho- 
gany handle, to enable the hand to grasp it firmly ; the 
best form for which is given in the accompanying diagram. 
The use and purpose of this instrument is to 
render the surface of the photograph hard and 
smooth, by rubbing on the back of the picture, 
with great pressure, whilst the fix)nt is laid upon 
a flat piece of thick plate glctss, and, without 
which, no artist can mi^e his picture look any- 
thing but rough. 

It is strange that, in most works at present 
published on this subject, the burnisher and glass 
plate are omitted, and no reference made thereto, 
when they are used by every photographic colorist 
upon paper, of any note, in London, and cannot be dis- 
pensed with ; in fact, it would be impossible to work well 
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upon paper unless the surface were constantly kept hard and 
smooth. 

A photograph, in printing and toning, may be made of 
different colours ; that most convenient for painting is some- 
thing between a cool grey and bright chocolate, inclining to 
the former — having the highest lights upon the flesh, as 
nearly white as possible — minding not to have any creases 
or cracks in it, as then the colour would run in, making a 
palpable line. 

You will also require a copy something darker, to be used 
as a guide during the progress of the picture, that ypu may 
not depart too much from the likeness. 

COLOURS AND THEIR COMBINATIONS. 

In the following we have only named such colours as are 
most frequently mentioned in this work : — 

White. — Chinese white is unchangeable, being the oxide 
of zinc, but, being slightly transparent, is not so good for 
giving bright points as permanent white. 

Crimson lake, — ^A generally useful colour — ^the most trans- 
parent red known ; entering kindly into all tints connected 
with purple, lilac, &c. Crimson lake, thinned with water, 
makes pink as well as any colour. 

Vermilion, — Chinese vermilion is brightest. This colour, 
with lake in half tints, is good for military coats, &c. 

Carmine. — ^The purest, brightest, and most intense crimson 
known ; may be deepened by glamig with lake. 

Indian yellow is the brightest transparent yellow we pos- 
sess, therefore most necessary in painting photographs : 
mixed with Roman ochre, and slightly washed on, it repre- 
sents gold well enough for tinted pictures. 

Chrome. — ^There are several degrees of chrome. They are 
useful as body colours in painting the light parts of yellow 
drapery, gold lace, &c. 

Gall-stone. — ^A strong yellow — transparent — suitable for 
sallow complexions, such as many old people's, whose colour 
is principally made up of warm yellow in the lights, and 
purply greys ; also useful for glazing draperies, which, in 
good photographs, want nothing more than a transparent wash. 

King's yellow. — Used for bright light touches on gold, &c. 

Burnt sienna. — ^Very rich yellow brown, inclining to red, 
used, with lake, in the carnations of warm coTEL^k.^Qi<Q&. 
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Raw sienna, — ^A rich transparent yellow, useful, with lake 
or vermilion, to warm up the flesh tints. 

Prussian blue. — ^The deepest, most transparent blue known. 

Antwerp blue, — ^A delicate transparent olue, used in flesh 
greys. 

French blue. — ^A bright opaque blue, equal in effect almost 
to ultramarine by day, but locis black by gaslight. 

Cobalt, — ^A light bright opaque blue, used with lake in 
almost every pearly grey tint throughout a head. 

Indigo is a deep grey blue, more suitable for backgrounds. 

Ultramarine. — Extremely brilliant opaque, useful for the 
lights in blue silks, satins, &c. ; too heavy for flesh. 

Ivory black. — Used with white for Uie lights in black 
cloth. 

Lamp black, — ^With lake, for intense shadows in cloth. 

Neutral tint, — ^A purply slaty colour — dark grey — ^usedfor 
deepening cool backgrounds, semi-transparent. 

Vandyke brown. — ^A fine chaste brown, used for back- 
grounds. 

Madder brown, — Useful for deepening the shadows of 
flesh. 

A brown of general application is to be made of burnt 
denna and bls^k; may be varied and made either warmer 
with more sienna, or cooler with more black. 

Sap green is suitable for painting backgrounds of an olive 
colour, which it represents added to pan brown in various' 
degrees. 

Emerald green— -sji opaque bright colour — ^may be used as 
a body colour for the lights of sSk and jewels, to be glazed 
over with a transparent green made of Prussian blue and 
raw sienna, when a rich ^ect is produced. 

Purple is made of blue and crimson lake ; the royal purple 
being nearly all lake. 

Orange, — Crimson lake and Indian yellow, 

FIRST COAT OF COLOUR. 

However simple the following may appear, it is the result 
of many experiments. At first, to even a skilful artist, it is 
a matter of difficulty to convert a dark photograph, pale 
and death-like, with grey, harsh shadows, into the fleshy 
look of life, without injuring the resemblance. Some em- 
j?Jc?jr one method, gome another ; some try to kill the photo- 
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graph by labouring at it, and thereby kill the likenees, as 
before observed. Having chosen the hght copy as the most 
suitable for operating upon, it should be first pasted on hard 
thin millboard. Then take Indian yellow and crimson lake 
(the two brightest and most transparent of the ap^Hropriate 
colours we have). With these, in a thin wash, using a large 
camel^s-hair brush, go all over the flesh in a light sweep, 
minding not to go over the same place twice while wet, as 
that would disturb the albumen, making the picture rough. 

Here again a difficulty is presented, which completely 
stops the painter, and appears insurmountable at first : the 
albumenised paper is greasy, consequently the colour will 
not enter it. 

We have tried jvashing with gum, and also with ox-gall, 
too ; the colour, however, does not work kindly over either, 
but looks dirty and spotty. The best plan is the following : 
— ^Take a large dry camel's-hair brush, wet it in a weak 
solution of isinglass, and with this go all over the photo- 
graph, previously to giving the wash of yellow and lake just 
mentioned, which the paper will now take, and will always 
receive freely afterwards. 

The picture, having received a first flesh wash, will dry in 
two minutes; then ky it, face downwards, on the clean 
plate glass, and burnish it, pressing heavily on the back 
with the burnisher until the dead surfeuie produced by this 
first wash is made to shine. 

Next, with a colour made of Indian yellow and vermihon, 
wash thinly over the deep shadows in the flesh. This bemg 
semi-opaque, bright and warm, completely converts the 
dead-grey photograph into the semblance of flesh. Let this 
be carefidly done, watching the effect, as it comes up, to see 
where it may be made a little warm without being too red ; 
which, if necessary, do with a second wash of the same 
colour, observing that the shadows upon the cheek are to be 
made redder tluui upon the forehead. 

Hair. — ^Afterwards give a wash for the lights of hair, 
which wash may be its local or normal colour ; if brown, use 
Vandyke brown ; if black, use indigo first for the high lights, 
and, by the side of those high lights, sepia, with vandyke 
brown added for the shadows. If red hair, use Venetian 
red, burnt sienna, and gamboge for the general colour, with 
another wash afterwards of same, adding vandyke brown for 
shadows. 
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Hair is sometimes so highly reflective, as to be grey or 
purple in the high lights ; black hair, uearly blue. These 
grey lights may be added with body colour thinly in the 
finish. 

For flaxen hair, use Roman ochre ; more ochre in light, 
more sepia in shade ; bright light inclined to a lilac, pale. 

Chestnut hair: burnt umber, lake, and sepia, rather 
purple in deepest shadows. 

Red hair : crimson lake, Venetian red, and burnt sienna. 

Burnt sienna alone imitates some colours of red hair, but 
it is rather " foxy ; " the colours first mentioned may be 
modified with Roman ochre if required rather yellow. When 
a sitter has this coloured hair, endeavour to introduce some 
colour about it to destroy the disagreeable appearance of 
redness, such as white or pink ribbons ; but never have blue 
if it can be avoided, as such a colour, by contrast, will in- 
crease the redness. 

Dark brown hair is represented by sepia, adding a little 
lake in the shadows ; and in the high lights, purple. 

Grey hair, reflecting some portion of blue, comes out in 
the photograph lighter than in nature. Sepia and cobalt 
make a general tint, to be varied by burnt umber and neu- 
tral tint, as the case may be. As people do not care to have 
their hair appear too grey, white may be employed in the 
vicinity to destroy it ; but black increases its whiteness by 
opposition. 

Auburn hair : burnt umber, h'ghts purple. 

la flinishing, a few stray hairs may be painted over the 
background, beyond the general masses of hair, to give an 
appearance of finish ; and the same with a few hairs upon 
the face, if admissible. 

Eyes. — Wash in the local colour of the eyes. It will be 
observed that brown eyes come out almost black in photo- 
graphs. Here again is a difficulty which perplexes many — 
to make those eyes, which in the photograph are black, to 
appear bright and transparent, such as they are in life. No- 
thmg can be more beautiful than a finely painted brown 
eye, with its luminous colour. We have succeeded best by 
first washing on an opaque yellow — say deep chrome — and 
then glazing with burnt sienna and Vandyke brown, always 
using gum in glazing. When the chrome is laid on, it 
shoidd be tolerably tUck, so as to hide the dark colour of 
tibe photograph underneath; and, when dry, the picture 
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should be again burnished, to make this smooth preyious to 
glazing. 

K the subject has eyes in which blue predominates, the 
photograph will give them too light; this offers an advantage, 
inasmuch as we can get them down to any depth or bnl- 
liancy by glazing with such colours as Antwerp or Prussian 
blue, or, if necessary, with neutral tint, or indigo added as 
the case requires. 

But we Irnye always to use brighter colours than would 
appear correct, strictly compared with the living model, be- 
cause we have a grey (the photograph) underneath, which 
comparatively neutralises that laid over by bdng seen 
through. 

So that haying washed on whatever colour is required for 
the eyes, the hair, the shadows of flesh, give a few minutes 
for drying, then burnish well again. 

K the wash over the shadows ©f the face and hair appears 
dim and flat, they can be broiight up by going over them 
with gum or medium. This being done, take <:rimson lake 
with medium, and faintly wash on the carnation of the 
cheeks ; also feebly go over the ears with same ; to this add 
vermilion for the upper lip, using vermilion i^one for the 
lower one. Give a second wash on the cheeks of lake, keep- 
ing this wash within the first, which, being lighter, will be 
soft. Now take, with the medium, Antwerp blue, or any 
transparent colour, according to complexion ; with this in- 
troduce the cool greys where they are required, such as side 
of forehead, temples, round about eyes, comers of mouth, 
under chin, neck, and by the sides of all deep shadows ; 
which you have made warm with vermilion and yellow, 
because flesh is always grey by the side of shadow. 

If the complexion be very fair, use more of this cool grey ; 
if warm, it will be useless, or worse, tending to blacken the 
effect of what follows. Use the burnisher again. 

Now begin by laying the colour on in small strokes with 
fine sable brushes, using medium in every touch. You will 
now, by holding both photographs at a little distance so as 
to get the general impression, see that the effect of your 
picture is^^ compared with the dark copy, which results 
from your having reduced the white lights of your picture 
something by the first wash, and the sl^ows being lighter 
by washing on the tint of vermilion and Indian yellow, 
thereby comparatiyely destroying Ukft ^\x^ssi\g(2c^ ot ^ss5s«k ^ 
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Hght and shade oonlarast in tlie head, and, moreoyer, cansing 
much of the modelling to disappear. You have now to re- 
oover these propertieB, in doing which you may produce any 
amount of delicacy, any complexion, any touch you please, 
because repeatedly burnishing upon the paper has hardened 
it, so as to admit of nearly the same process as painting upon 
ivory ; and whilst working in again the anatomy of the face, 
you can etch on the nicest tints to resemble those of nature* 
Here it niay be well to speak of the necessity of painting 
from the living model ; there you have presented to you the 
object natursmy, which you will treat, to the best of your 
abilities, as you see it, and not as others .would, because no 
two painters see the same thing quite alike ; and if you try 
too much to imitate another's method of representation, and 
that method not, perhaps^ as you yourself would see the 
thing, you will not be succ^sful even in equalling that style 
yon are endeavouring to foUow, because no one can work 
well against his own feelings. There is an appearance of 
originality and truthfulness in works by artists whose prac- 
tice is to paint everything from life, which at once extin- 
guishes them from those by painters who have rather studied 
the works of others than nature. 

However, to proceed, it is imderstood that we have now- 
laid on the cool greys in various parts of the fetce, somewhat 
in excess of col&ess, because over these we now commence 
by etching a general colour of warmth, regulated by the 
complexion ; if a very fair one, lake, and a little Indian 
yellow ; if warm, more yellow, with a little raw sienna, still 
further to deepen the tone, if necessary. Use this, in various 
degrees, to work in the anatomy all over the face, the fore- 
head first, and afterwards the cheeks ; having done which 
with very feeble colour, go over, when necessary, again, a 
shade deeper, carefully graduating the tones, so as to round 
up the bones and muscles softly, making the stippling so soft 
as only to be just perceptible. This stippling is to be in 
large soft strokes, only perceptible in their effect, and simply 
to answer for washing, being substituted as calculated to 
render the face uniform sooner than could be by broad 
washes. Where on cheeks much warmth is required, use 
lake and burnt sienna in finish to deepen with. 

The effect of going all over the head with one general 

colour, and that the colour of the complexion, is to produce 

a breadth and Bolidity, at once variod in its tints, from the 
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eircumstance of tho^ cool greys lind bright laky colours 
nndemeath shiDing through. It may be considered as equi-^ 
yalent to glazing in oil. 

During the progress of the head, it will be necessary to 
proceed also with the drapery, &c. The consequence of 
completing any one part before a general impression of what 
the picture is intended to be has been produced, is to disap- 
point the eye by making it appear more finished before the 
backgi'ound and draperies are painted than after. First, 
therefore, complete your background, next your draperies, 
and lastly the head. 

Do not materially alter the tone of any part, especially 
the background ; for supposing it were made much darker 
than the shadows of the fBice justify, this would entail the 
necessity of making your head deeper also, or it would look 
flat sad unfinished. 

FINISH. 

We shall now make such suggestions as may be calculated 
to complete a portrait which 1ms gone through the preceding 



A little Chinese white mixed with lake, and worked in a 
few places over the cheeks, will give much sweetness to the 
colour — ^that healthy red found upon peaches. A few touches 
of the same, rather paler, upon the lips and ears in a few 
places. In very deep ruddy faces, burnt sienna and lake 
with white, or red chrome, vermilion and white, or red 
chrome and vermilion alone, may be used for the same pur- 
pose. On the forehead of a very fair face, a little pure white 
may be thinly touched on in the high lights, &c. 

Touch in, with gum and lamp-black, the black pupil in 
centre of iris; afterwards, with Chinese white, the bright 
point. Then, with lake and ivory black, touch in hnes 
faintly to define the eyelids and shadows of eyebrows, line 
between lips (faintly), locks of hair over face, if any, &c. 
Any shadows cast by locks of hair, &c., upon the forehead 
or cheeks, may be coloured warmly with a colour made of 
vermilion and madder brown, edged into the light flesh with 
a blue or purply-grey. See Lawrence's heads for this. 

For the deepest shadows throughout the head, use madder- 
brown, which, worked over the previously light warm colour, 
will give a good effect. 

Where a little purer blue ia x^xjk^^ <3t «k^ \rss^ *<xfiis» 
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wants sweetening, use a little white mixed in the colour^ 
and, with medium, touch delicately upon the part ; this will 
produce any delicacy of tint. 

LIGHT AND SHADE. 

It is difficult to understand wliy things appear as they do, 
and are what they are. We often, on seeing a picture, ex- 
claim — "How very good!" *' What fine relief!" "How 
true to nature it seems ! " yet seldom stay to discover how 
or why it is so. No one can represent well that of which he 
does not thoroughly comprehend the meaning. 

The cause of some really good photographs representing 
life so well is, that in them the eflFect is produced by similar 
means as in the real object. Now an object is made to 
appear relieved much from this cause ; the lights and shadows 
in the front are in stronger contrast than in those parts which 
recede, the outline is bolder and more telling, whilst those 
parts that retire are softer, neither lights nor shades so strong, 
whQe the extreme edges are so soft as at an ordinary distance 
to be not plainly traceable. Hence not making much im- 
pression upon the eye, those parts recede back ; and at the 
same time, owing to the fact that those parts which do come 
out, make a strong impression upon the eye, they appear to 
stand in relief. It cannot be occasioned by the same sensa- 
tion of touch, as in the case of blind people, who receive 
impressions of things by the feeling of touch, that we know 
a thing to be round ; because we feel confident that certain 
things we see are round without approaching to touch them. 
So in a sharp photograph, which is really flat, the effect is 
that of reUef, because the lights and shades are graduated 
just as in the life. 

It is the more necessary to speak of this, as ignorance of 
such things is the cause why many make such flat, hard 
pictures. They make the outside lines too palpable, and do 
not keep up sufficient force in the front parts of objects, 
destroying all the charm and appearance of reality, which 
proves plainly they do not understand what they are doing. 

It will also be observed there is a reflected light softenine 

all the sides and edges of objects in shadow. This reflectea 

light will be found under all circumstances to soften those 

lines, which, being shadow, would cut hard and black against 

snjthing light behind, if it were omitted in a picture, also 
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materially conducing to the soft impression, which, in nature, 
pervades all things. Unskilful painters have sometimes the 
shadows down one side of the face, or a coat cutting hard 
against a background, thereby breaking up all appearance of 
relief and softness. 

Further, there is a principle called "keeping," which 
means the just balancmg of all the lights and shadows 
throughout a picture or in a face, so that they do not 
anywhere seem to startle us. If one part be made too 
dark for the others, t.^., darker than necessary to make 
out the form of whatever it is upon, that will at once 
throw all the rest of the shades, &c., out of use, and itself 
appear dirty. 

A most perfect picture may be destroyed by introducing 
three or four harsh touches about any feature, or by making 
the light, or certain portions of a face too bright. 

It will appear from this how much attention to light and 
shade is necessary to preserve fidelity of likeness ; for a 
photograph is no other than a mass of delicately graduated 
lights and shadows. Then, by the better understanding 
what produces these lights and shadows, it will appear what 
consequences may be expected to result from a deviation 
from any of them. 

HANDLING. 

When a student of painting has become sufficiently skilful 
to feel sure of his touch, he naturally steps out from the 
very cautious style of proceeding with his picture, and feels 
a desire to produce eflfects more and more telling, until, 
ultimately, il* he succeed, a masterly, forcible style of exe- 
cution results. He no longer feels it necessary to stipple so 
faintly and so finely ; and whereas, at first, he would not 
have thought it prudent to venture to lay on his colour more 
boldly than in scarcely visible dots or short strokes, from the 
fear of destroying the form of any part, he now can safely 
finish his picture in palpable lines. This is done to imitate 
the fine racy effect visible upon steel engraving ; and, when 
conducted with due care, it produces a wonderful relief. To 
accomplish this end, having got on almost the fuU effect of 
colour, light, shade, and form, as directed in preceding 
chapters, the head may be gone entirely over again with 
touches, very fine, yet palpable, composed of the right 
colour for each place worked upou^ Mi'i\8JeK^\siSI,^'^ \i3s\^fes5fe» 
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Hghter in light parts, and stronger in shadow. The direc- 
tion of these strokes will be suggested by the form of the 
feature they represent ; for instance, on the firont of a fore- 
head, being nearly flat, they would be comparatively hori- 
zontal lines, whilst rounding down the sides of plump cheeks, 
they would be curved to produce rotundity. 

The colour used will be regulated also, in some measure, 
by what is previously laid on ; and, as warm colour tells best 
over a cold one, those underneath being cool, these lines will 
bq made in warm colours. And it is well to observe that, 
in the preparatory stages, you should use such colours in 
every place as will, when worked over with this warm colour, 
produce the tint required. As, for instance, that pink, 
pearly hue round about the eyes in fair people — having 
washed them in previously with blue, if you line over that 
with lake, the effect is complete, and may be modified to suit 
any complexion : bilious people are rather yellow about their 
eyes, in which case add yellow to the hke. 

The lines should not cross each other diagonally, as seen 
in Fig. 1, but as seen in Fig. 2. The interstices are to be 
filled up with dots, as in Fig. 3. 






Fig.L Pig. 2. Plg.8. 

This process gives such a raciness of effect and finish, that 
when properly conducted no picture bears comparison in 
point of force, as will be seen below in figures F, G, and H. 

T O K 




Too hard and formal ; 
Without Unes. The process recommended, lined before the shadows 

were worked up. 

The reason that a head finished in this way stands in 
Btronger relief than if without linings is that each line and 
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touch mi^es of itself a distinct impression upon the eye, 
and comes out, from a similar principle thi^t a custinct sound 
seems nearer than a soft one. 

One thing more on this part of our subject : never think 
of using this lining Bnishing process until the effect of light 
and shade is almost complete — the likeness also ; otherwise 
you will get a hard, powerful effect like network, perhaps 
destroying the likeness ; and upon this network you cannot 
regain it without extreme dificulty, because it prevents yoii 
seeing the light and shade so well. 



BEAUTY. 

A handsome face is of an oval shape, both £ront view and 
in profile ; in the latter it will be seen how gently the fore- 
head and chin recede ; how beautifully the top and back of 
the head are rounded, no one organ predommating to destroy 
its even line. The nose, slightly promij^ent in the centre, 
with small, well-rounded end, fine nostnls ; smaQ, full, pro*- 
jeoting lips, the upper one short and curled upwards iu 
centre, the lower one slightly hanging down in centre, both 
turned up a little at the comers, and receding inside, of a 
vermilion colour ; chin round and small ; very small, low 
cheek-bones, not perceptibly rising above the general rotun- 
dity. Eyes large, inclined upwaids at the inner angles, a» 
in the figure, downwards at outer angles; upper eyelids 
long, sloping beyond the white of the eye towards the 
temples. 




Eyebrows arched, forehead rounds smooth, and small ; hair 
rather profuse, and dressed to follow the form of the head, 
as a beautiful face is disparaged by having the Iiair wrongly 
dressed. Of all things, do not draw the hair over the fore- 
head, if well formed ; but, rather, up and away. See the 
Venus de Medicis, and, for comparison, see also Canova's 
Venus, in which latter the hair is too broad 

An intellectual head has the forehead and chin projecting, 
the high &pi£^ angle presenting nearly a ^rsi^ht li&&\ V^^^K$a^^ 
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lip projecting a little, eyebrows rather Dear togettier and low 
(raised eyebrows indicate weakness). Broad forehead, over- 
hanging eyelids, sometimes cutting across the iris to the 
pupil. For further information upon this subject, see Lavater, 
or some such aiithor, on " Physiognomy." 

eXPRESSIOX. 

When people sit for photographs, they generally contract 
their eyes to avoid the glare of light. With the eyes, the 
whole face becomes contracted often, and a disagreeable ex- 
pression results. To correct this in painting, as a general 
rule, the upper eyelids will require raising and widening ; 
lower eyelids drooping ; irises will require enlarging, eye- 
brows raising and opening (as they will probably be drawn 
together, producing something like a frown), comers of 
mouth raising, centre of forehead making lighter, and the 
line down from the sides of nose towards comers of mouth 
softening. We have seen, in bad photographs of handsome 
young ladies, deep wrinkles about the eyes, the forehead, 
and comers of mouth, caused by this drawing up of the 
face in pain from the light. 

Expression can be produced by light and shade without 
altering Uhe form of lines; for instance, a darkness between 
the eyebrows in a head, would make it sad and thoughtful ; 
at least, as to the expres»on on the forehead : then, to con- 
vert the whole face from happiness to sadness, it would only 
be necessary to introduce a darkness on the upper part of the 
cheek, immediately below the eyes, and below the comers of 
the mouth ; because, if the muscles of the face were under 
the influence of joy, the light coming over head, such parts 
as were raised catching the light, would be bright ; whence 
it will easily appear that introducing shadows in these places, 
or deepening the bright lights too much, would not only 
destroy the intended expression, but, if carried to excess, 
produce quite an opposite one. 

In these remarks, as also in those that follow, it is under- 
stood that the light comes from overhead, for if it came from 
. below, all this would be just reversed. 

TINTS IN VARIOUS PARTS. 

The colour of flesh, < under ordinary circumstances, varies 
ia different partSf although, to peroona who view things 
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fiuperficially, it may appear only of one tint throughout ; 
yet, if it were painted so, with only different degrees of 
shade, such a picture placed by the side of one wherein every 
delicate degree of pearly tint was introduced, the former 
would be found to suggest only a form of clay, without any 
of that suppleness or transparency peculiar to flesh, which 
suggests that blood runs beneath the skin. 

jfeyond a few leading points of Ught, it will be found that 
there are no two parts of a head alike ; all is varied ; the 
general tint is, as it were, refined through various conditions; 
from the warmth of light, through degrees of pearly tints, 
to the purely hue blending into the warm shadow. On the 
forehead the tints are more inclined in the centre to yellow- 
ness ; on the outsides, temples, &c., to blue ; sides of cheek- 
bones, &c., rather warm ; indentations at comers of mouth, 
rather blue ; in front of cheeks the tints are fresh and laky ; 
chin warm ; neck and bosom, bluish ; the latter having its 
pearly tints visibly increasing to blue. The hands are gene- 
rally of a pinkish colour inside and towards finger ends ; 
wrists blui^. 

* BACKGROUNDS. 

Continue a& much as possible to make the background 
tecede, that the face may come well out. All greys and 
browns recede ; all warm colours — ^reds, yellows, &c. — come 
out. Any very impressive colour in the background, or any 
striking object, acts contrary to what is intended, by forcing 
itself upon the eye and attention ; in fact, every part of a 
picture should be made subservient to the effect of the 
figure, and none of the accessories should be made so im- 
pressive as to be seen before the principal object — the head, 

A background should be made to assist the artist in pro- 
ducing a certain picturesqueness of effect, by means of light 
and shade ; in those parts where, to produce relief in one 
part, it is necessary to sink in another, there shadow is 
necessary. When, on the contrary, that part which is 
intended to come out tells strongly against some hght in- 
troduced in the background beMnd, a ^e effect is pro- 
duced. 

Where, in reference to the colour, you wish to develop a 
figure having, for instance, a warm complexion, with drapery 
composed of bright red, yellow, or thft \SL'^^^Q\iL^^^55i§i.*"^«!»5^ 
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greatest amount of relief result from a bluisli sky ; stiU, have 
no crude blue, but rather let ererj object, everj tint of 
colour intended to recede, which all are, more or less, in 
backgrounds, be softened into a greyish hue. For a warm 
complexion, some degrees of olive are suitable; yet this 
should not be crude, but rather softened with a warm grey 
or brown. 

When the background is defective in the photograph, 
having marks, &c., resulting from a defective n^ative, 9 
little of some opaque or body colour may be used ; lay on 
the colour l^nly, and finish with transparent colours ; 
always observing, as a principle, that the under colours 
should be grey. A background, like most other passages in 
a picture, may be made to appear more racy and effective by 
working warm colours over grey ones. 

But glaring red curtains, painted up to the highest pitcl^ 
of gaucSness, with blue skies, as bright and strong in colour 
as ultramarine will make them, are all in bad vulgar taste, 
and no more conduce to the effectiveness of a picture painted 
according to nature in other respects, than a screeching 
blast, blown by some bad player, from a horn, would con- 
tribute to the beauty of a chord in music. ^ 

A picture, whatever the subject, should possess the leading 
attributes of brilliancy, richness, harmony, softness, and 
tone. Brilliancy is the purity of each colour, without 
crudeness; riclmess, the representation of colours made 
mellow ; softness, the nice gradation of the degrees of colour, 
light and shade ; harmony, the arrangement of colours hj 
the side of each other, so that they shall one seem to assimi- 
late with the other, and that, however opposite in their 
natures, they may appear to be lighted by the same source, 
and belonging to the same piece ; whilst tone is that quality 
which ffives to a work a decided nature — as, for instance, 
some pictures are said to be of a " pale tone," some of a 
" rich tone," others of a " mellow tone," some of a " deep 
tone," so that a picture wherein every object was imbued 
with mellow browns in their shadows, and mellow, creamy 
yellow lights, would be considered of a " fine warm tone " as 
to colour, and as to light and shade, when the same prin- 
ciples were used in the just arrangement and gradation of 
lights and shadows. 

It is necessary to make this clearly intelligible, that the 
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student run not into a common fault of painting various 
objects in one work too crudely ; for although, by contract, 
every object may appear to possess only its own colour, it w, 
nevertheless^ so affected by surrounding objects reflecting their 
colours upon it, and all receiving one general tone from the 
general nature of the place wherein they are situated, as, to a 
certain extent, to partake of some of each other* s colours, so 
that painters, to represent this effect, have, some of them, 
especu^y the old masters, a practice of painting their pic- 
tures often in brown and white alone, embodying therein 
the different local colours ; and as local colours are repre- 
sented in the intermediate spaces between light and shade, 
both all the high lights, and all the deep shadows, are of one 
uniform colour, which produces a wonderful tone. This 
principle is variously applied ; by Rembrandt, perhaps, with 
perfect success. 

It will be evident, upon experiment, how much of the 
charm in old pictures is due to this ; for, although time has 
evidently aided in producing the same effect, they bear 
witness to this principle having been much known and 
practised. 

We have seen pictures by the old masters, wherein it was 
found, upon removing the rich outer coat of glazing, that 
they had been paint^ entirely with brown and white, and 
the local colours laid oh afterwards (more strength being 
given ^n the half tints than elsewhere) in a transparent 
medium. This was entirely the process with respect to 
some draperies, the intense shadows being glazed afterwards 
with asphaltum. To apply these observations to our present 
purpose, let the brightest lights and deepest shadows partake 
of a similarity of colour. In some pictures by our best 
miniature painters, there is as much tone as in any oil 
painting. In some very fine ones, remarkable for brilliancy 
of colour, the shadows are of a yellowish brown, even the 
shadows of blue drapery, the lights being made of yellow, 
red, and white. 

But those who would prove the truth of this important 
principle, should place a picture thus treated by the side of 
one wherein the local colour is carried throughout obiects, 
where the effect is dead and heavy. All appears darK on 
account of the imperfect imitation of the effects produced by 
light. The effect is dead and heavy. The shadows vary 
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from the lights in nothing but depth, and seem to have the 
same colour intensified ; the lights, too, are equally crude. 
Every object in such a picture will appear as though it had 
been steeped in a dye trough, and as if no light had ever 
shone upon it ; whilst the other picture steals upon the eye 
in soft harmony, as Ml melodious sounds in rich concord 
upon the ear. 

And, moreover, as so much of the picture is subdued, 
what real colour there is will appear to greater advantage, 
than if gaudiness and crudeness pervaded throughout. 

There are painters so ignorant of or opposed to this method 
of treating a painting, that in representing a piece of (say, 
blue) drapery, they make it light blue in the lights, diu-ker 
blue in the half tints, and in deep shade the deepest blue 
they can make it. 

It is often found that such coarse treatment arises from a 
corresponding want of nice feeling on the part of the painter, 
coupled with an incapacity to see delicate effects of colour ; 
for no man is expected to represent that which he does not see. 

THE FIGURE. 

A photographer generally places his sitter in that position 
which secures the greatest steadiness — a sitting posture is 
the most common ; as in this case the figure comes forward 
more than the head. 

Now, as all projecting parts become in the camera too 
large in proportion to those receding, we see the reason of 
the body being too large. The same cause accounts for large 
hands in photographs, and, where the face is turned up, for 
the lower parts of a head, chin, mouth, nose end, &c., being 
too large, whilst the eyes, forehead, and top of head are too 
small. 

If a lady be sitting in a half reclining posture, bending 
forwards shghtly, her whole head 'and shoulders will be too 
large, her figure downwards too small. If a gentleman be 
sitting backwards, on the other hand, he will have his hips 
too broad, his shoulders too narrow ; both of these positions 
are very common. 

We must not be misunderstood as stating these things in 
disparagement of so beautiful a science as photography be- 
comes in the hands of experienced practitioners ; but rather 
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let us be understood as endeayouring to point out some 
" effects defective," which generally are seen in photographs, 
especially large ones, that those who will may, Knowing the 
cause, obviate them ; and that the colorist may correct with 
his brush defects which, if allowed to remain, spoil any 
picture. For instance, where a head is so irregular in form 
as to become unsightly, soften those features which are the 
most strikingly deformed, and reduce the head to a greater 
semblance of beauty. Try to discover what good points 
there are — for all heads have some good points — and give 
these their full value. 

To show the better how to correct these deformities, here 
are some general rules for making a figure symmetrical. A 
well-formed female has a rather small head, long taper thiu 
neck, narrow across the shoulders, plump bust, broad hips, 
short round arms, small fleshy hands, taper fingers, at every 
joint round and smooth. A manly figure has a larger head, 
thicker neck, broad shoulders, narrow hips, muscukr arms, 
and square joints. 



TO REMEDY OTHER DEFECTS. 

From the circumstance of blue and white possessing so much 
of the actinic principle, all fair, pale people make the brightest 
and best photographs ; whilst the ruddy and sallow make dark 
ones. Often is it seen that a fair young person, with round 
rosy cheeks, produces in the picture an almost flat cheek, 
from the red in the cheek having produced a dark tone. 
This the artist will remedy by painting it up in finishing 
with a little body colour, white, vermilion, and carmine, or 
otherwise, as required to suit the complexion. 

As just stated, the red or sallow face makes a dark photo- 
graph ; in painting choose as light a copy as possible to paint 
upon. During the progress of your picture the freckles and 
much of the dark tone will disappear ; but if, in finishing, 
they should be found still to show, and the blackness pre- 
vents your obtaining that brilliancy of colour required to 
approach nature, you may, with medium, stmple upon those 
places which still seem dingy and grey. This will enable 
you to produce the bright tints wanted, and will entirely 
mde any unpleasing appearance of a wrong complexion. 
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DRAPERIES. 

Black Cloth, — ^With lake and ivory black go oter th© 
most intense shadows of your photogn^h, talang care to 
keep every fold as near as possible in its present place and 
form ; for no amount of aner pains will enable you to equal 
the truthfulness of a photograph in its representation of 
texture, or the accurate forms of folds necessary to make 
out the true character of the particular material represented. 
Having done this when dry, go over what you had touched 
with medium or gum. Next take ivory black, a little lake^ 
and white, mix well together into ah opaque body, much 
lighter than upon comparison with cloth woidd appear neces-^ 
sary, to allow for sinking, and for the gum to be passed over, 
which deepens it much. With this go over the entire coat^ 
keeping out of the black shadows already laid on. 

When dry go over again with gum ; then take the Same 
colour, with more white and a little vermilion, to give the 
peculiar glossv colour seen in the lights of black cloth, touch 
them on with the colour partially dry, to give a sort of 
crispness of touch. 

What remains now to be done is simply to take pure 
lake, black and medium, thin, and to glaze or shade 
between the aforesaid body-colour half tints, and the intense 
shadowM in your picture, where the transition from light to 
shade appears too sudden, for the purpose of rounding up 
the folds. 

Do not allow the edges of yOur coat to cut black against 
the background, but softly edge it with light. However, if 
the dark guide lying beside you is strictly adhered to in 
these respects, the results must be correct. 

In all cloths the same process must be adopted, or the 
following, which, however, is not so eflFective, but is easier 
of management : — Take a semi-transparent wash, say (in case 
of black cloth) ivory black and a little white, mixed to the 
required tone, wash over the whole ; when dry, gum over ; 
then, with a sort of half tint, made of lake, indigo, and sepia, 
wash in the general anatomy of the folds. The same colour, 
with sepia added, and gum, may serve to touch in the deepest 
shadows. 

In either method you use opaque colours for the lights, 
and transparent ones for the shadows. 
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Camel hair pencils are better for painting cloth ; sables 
being harder, are liable to leave markings, although for every 
other process sables are far preferable. 

Curtains^ and any other objects meant to recede, are made 
to sink into a background, by being painted tidnly over, 
after the background is nearly finished. 

Velvets, — The peculiarity of velvet is its roundness of folds, 
the intensity of. shadow, and thosiB shadows falling on that 
-which in cloth fabrics would be lights, whilst the bright 
lights appear on the edges of folds ; which latter peculiarity 
rosults m>m its tendency to absorb light. In l^e finest 
qualities of velvets these peculiarities are in excess. 

Silks and Satins, — Satin is distinguished from silk by the 
heavy richness of its folds, the large and square breaks in 
the fold, which are broader than those of silk, the high 
lights, and the pure intensity of its jet-black transparent 
smulows. Silk being thinner, is sooner broken in form, and 
is consequently full of every species of angular sparkling 
lights. It has a greater number, and therefore smaller folds. 

Muslin well painted is always an agreeable object in 
pictures, from its transparent nature affording opportunity 
for much soft delicacy of colouring, as all objects appearing 
through it become chastened by its whiteness. The general 
colour of muslin is pure white in the lights, bluish half tints, 
thin purply tints between these and the shadow, and the 
shadows a soft pale grey ; but the deep shadows will partake 
more than any other part of the colour of whatever object is 
underneath the muslm, because it reflects the least possible 
amount of its own colour there, and only shows that which 
is underneath. It has ever been considered difficult to paint 
muslin ; and, we believe, from the fact that many painters 
do not consider sufficiently well its nature. 

Indeed, there is every necessity to philosophise in every- 
thing upon which we are engaged ; and never more so than 
in matters of art. And wheresoever a difficulty presents itself, 
a little reason will be found to be worth much practice. 

There are people who, from extreme practice, get to paint 
certain things tolerably well, mostly by imitating others, 
but not knowing the real nature of what they attempt to 
do, they never get beyond a limited point of excellence. 

Those who rise to excellence are men of thoughtful 
character, who have a definite reason for every touch they 
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give a work, who see and know why certain appearances in 
nature do exist. Those are modest men, too, for they do 
not attempt subjects of which they are ignorant. 

In truth, it is found that a good artist, one who deserves 
that name, is a man of ahnost universal knowledge of things 
relative to nature and natural science, whether by intuition 
of genius or education. 



THE END. 



LONDON: PKTTKR AND OALPIN, BELLE SAUVAGS PRINTINO WORKS, 
LUDOATB HILL, S.O. 



PHOTOGRAPHY.— NOTICE I 



MESSRS. VOIGTLANDER AND SON, 



TIENNA IHD BRUNSWICK, 

Beg leave to infonn the Public that, with a view of more effeetaally 

carrying oat the new arrangement of their Bosiness, they have 

appointed 

MR. WILLIAM CALLAGHAN, 

No. 23a, new bond STREET, W., 

AS SOLE AGENT FOR THEIR MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

At the same time, by a mutual arrangement, Mesers. GEORGE 
KNIGHT and Go. (tiieir late Agents) will be enabled to supply the 
Public and Trade with Photographic Lenses at the new tariff of 
Prices. 

Messrs. V. and SON especially direct the attention of the Public 
to their newly constructed Lenses for Portraits, as well as to thdr 
Orthoscopic Lenses for Views, both of which will now have coinci- 
dence of visual and chemical foci. At the same time, by an enlarge- 
ment of their Establishment, and improvements in their Machinery, 
they are now enabled to offer their New Lenses at prices considerably 
lower than their old ones. 

Detailed Oatalogoes will be sent firee, upon application to 

WILLIAM CALLACHAN, 

23a, Sfew Bond Street, C<»iLer of Conduit Street^ 

LONDON, W. 



PURE ALBUMENISED PAPER. 



COLLINS'S 

FIRST-CLASS FRENCH AND GERMAN PAPERS. 



For prodacing proofs with brilliancy and richness of tone and 
pure whites, the above papers are nneqoalled. 

The TRUE PAPIEB SAXE, a sample qnire, 23 in. by 18 in., 
12s. 6d., free by post. 

The Trade supplied. Samples and Price List free, on receipt of 
Business Card. 

AU Orders must be accompanied by a Bemittance. 



A. COLLINS, 
40, Brewer Street, Eegent Street, London, W. 

Richly bound in cloth, gilt edges, imperial 8vo. Price Ss. 6d^ 

MASTERPIECES DF CELEBRATED PAINTERS 

OR, 

Illustrated with upwards of 260 Splendid Engravings ; together with 
Portraits and Critical and Bio^aphical Notices. Complete in one 
volume. The illustrations consist of reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Works of the Great Masters — ^Englis^ and Foreign, Ancient 
and Modem. 

*«* As this WorhwiUnot be reprinted, persons desirous ofposteswsg 
a copf should give their orders at once. 

In octavo. Price 3s. 6d., doth, 

SCIENCE POPULARLY EXPLAINED; 

Containing 4,000 Qiuestions and 4,1)00 Answers on General Science^ 
Including Laws and Properties of Matter^ Mechanics, Acoustics, 
Heat, Meteorology, light, £lectricit;^, Chemistry, GeologT*, &c. This 
Work contains 576 pages of interestilig and instructive matter, and 
is illustrated with neariy 300 Engravings. 

London: Cassell, Petieb, and Galpin, La BeUe Sauvage-yard, 
Ludgate-hllL 



THE NEW 

ALBUMENISED 



PRICE 12s. PER QUIRE. 



REMARKS. 

This Peyser is expressly manufactwred for Stereoscopic Prmting^ 
and possesses the finest fibbe and the smoothest surface of any 
yeiproduced. 

ft is aXbumemsed from the pure white of fruh eags^ in order that 
the highest possible surface may he secured. For heauty of tone it is 
unapproacKed, . 

DRAB MOUNTS Thick and highly pressed 4s. 8d. per gross. 
CREAM ENAMELLED . fine surface 4fi.6d. „ 

LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 

54, CHEAFSIDE, E.C. 

A Sample sent on remittance of Twelve (or more) Stamps, 

N.B. The above Paper is admirably adapted for Colouring. 
Persons are warned respecting the Paper on which they print 
photographs for colouring, as some qualities absorb colour like 
blotting paper, and present a mottled appearance when colouring 
matter is put upon them. The colour from such papers it is im- 
possible to alter or remove. 

JUST OUT, ELEVENTH EDITION, 



ABC 



Price One SblUing', firee by Post. 

" The ' right book in the right place,' in the hands of a beginner."— P^^to- 
graphie News. 

'* With this book the amateur can scarcely incur the hazard of a failura'* — 
Art Journal. 

N,B.—A Liberal Discount allowed to the Trade, Wholesale Dealers, 
and Shippers. 
Post-office Orders payable to Gboboe Swan Nottaos. Please 
cross ^ Union Bank of London.'* 



BY SPECIAL 8H|fflHB|r APPOINTMENT. 

HORNE & THORNTHWAITE, 

OPTICIANS, 
PHILOSOPHICAL A PHOTOBRAPMO INmUNKNT MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY, 

121, 122, ft 123, V£WGATE 8TBBET, LONDON, E.C. 

1. d. 

Box containing 7 Colonrs, Gk>ld and Silver Shell ... 6 
Do. U Colours, do. ... 8 8 

Do. 21 Colours, do. ... 12 

Separate Colours of all Tints 6d. per bottle. 

Camel's Hair Brushes Is. per doss. 

Sable do. 6s.6d.perdoz. 

Elastic Bottie for removing Dust from the Plate, Is. 6d. 

COMPLETE SETS OF PH OTOBRAPHIO APPARATUS FROM 50i. TO £50. 

All the Apparatus necessary for taking Positives and Negatives on 

Glass, Paper, and Plate, either bv uie Daguerreotype, Calotype, 

Wax Paper, or CoUodion Processes. 

Home and Thomthwaite's '* Illustrated Photographic Catalogue,** 
Ninth Edition, free on application, or by Post on receipt of Two 
Stamps. 

JOHN HEARN, 
aOLD & SIIiVEB BEFIITEB & SMELTER, 

3, WARDER STREET, OXFORD STREET, SOHO, W., AND 
1, ST. JAMES' STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.G. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS' PAPER CUTTINGS, 
Chloride of Silver, Hypo Washings, Solutions, Filtering Paper, 
&c., are collected and bought. Jewdlers\ Dentists*, Silversmiths*. 
Gold Beaters', and Gilders' Sweepings and Polishings bought Full 
Value given for Old Grold and Silver, Gold and Silver Lace, Book- 
binders^ Gilding Cloths, Skewings, and Grold, Silver, and Parting 
Bars, bought by Assay. Gilding and Plating done on the Lowest 
Terms. Melting done for the Trade. The lOmo^ Value given for Old 
Silver Plate. Consignments and Remittances punctually attended to. 

DHOH AHD CORHWAU W HOLESAL E PHflTOBBAPHIC DEPOT. 

williamIheath, 

OPTICIAN, 

OPPOSITE THE POST OFFICE, DEVONPOBT. 

LENSES and APPARATUS by the First Makers. Collo- 
dion and Chemicals ofguaranteed Purity. Cases and Materials of 
ewvkind. Gratuitous Instruction to Purchasers. Glaaa Soom on 
the PremJBea, Price List on application. 



Every article connected vnth Photoaraphg, of ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
AMERICAN, and GERMAN Mamfaeture. 

SQUIRE AND COMPANY, 

WHOLESALE PHOTOGRAPHIO WAREHOUSE AND PASSEPARTOUT 

AND FRAME FAGTGRV, 

52, KING WILLIAM STREET, 

LONDON BRIDGE. 

\* Their Nbw Price List, upon a revised and reduced scale, is 

now ready. Sent free. 

WOODWARD'S PATENT SOLAR CAMERA, 




Sold by SQirniE & Co., Agents for London. 

This CAMERA is the greatest advance that has vet been made in 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITURE, enabling the Artist, with a 
H alf-pl ate Lens and a Qoarter-plate Positive lecture, to produce 
IJi^B-SISiE FBOOFS on the ordinary Chloride of Silver ' 
Paper. It also allows the ARTIST to imprint the image upon ca&^ 
vas, to be afterwards colored in oil,— and the LITHOGRAPHER to 
produce the photograph upon stone, which will save days of labour. 

ALABASTRINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Tbii beantifal ProoeM combines all the^Boldnesi and Yigour of 

Paper Proofi with the dehoaoy of the finest Daguerreotype. 
The RE-DEVELOPING SOLUTION for producing these pictures 
is sold in bottles at Is., 2s., and 3s. each, and the VARNISH in 
bottles at Is. 6d., Ss., and 4s. 6d., with Directions for Use. Specimens 
from 6s. to 21s. each. For further information, see "The Photo- 
GBAFHic Teacher," price One Shilling. 

sauntE & CO., 62, xnia \hilliksl%tkbsl. 



EVEET FHOTOGRAPHEK HIS OWN ABTIST. 



MR. PERRY 

BEGS to inform Photographers and Amateurs that he 
still continues to give lessons with the greatest success in the 
art of Colouring Photographs by his peculiar method, enabling 
beginners in a few lessons to produce most effective results, and 
resembling ivory in all respects. 

Terms very moderate* 

3, COTENTET STEEET, FICCADULT. 



JOW generally known as the most perfect tent yet intro- 
duced ; it is verv portable, and most convenient in use ; most 
of the objections in otner tents are done away with in this. 

Dr. WHITE'S DEVELOPING BOX, the best of the kind, 
shutting up like an Opera Hat. 



¥ 



FBANCIS'S PHOTOGRAPHIC APPABATUS MANTJFACTOET, 

101, eSEAT BTTSSELL STBEEI, LONDOir, W.C. 
FRANCIS'S NEW FBINTING FEAMeT 

The best in use. 6 x 4, 6 J x 4{, and 6 J x 3|., 2s. each, or 18s. per dos. 

This Frame is not only cheaper, but far superior to any rrinting 
Frame in use, with springs, jointed backs, &c. 

CAMERA STANDS suited for large Apparatus m the Operating 
Room ; with adjustment for raising easily, and lowering any weight, 
and every other kind of useful Stands, for field and home work. 

FRANCIS'S PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS MANUFACTORY, 

101, GREAT BTJSSELL STREET, LOlfDOy, W.C. 

FRANCIS'S STEREOSCOPIC CAMERA, 

^H Improved Converging Table and Lens. Binocular 
Cameras. Complete sets of Stereoscopic Apparatus for the 
field, to work the collodion process and see what vou are about, 
instead of bringing home a lot of dirty dry plates. Apparatus fitted 
up with tent, wheels, &c., in a most convenient way for out-door 
work. All kinds of apparatus made on the premises, of the best 
kind for purpose required. Burnishers for finishing proofs. 
Francises Silver Metre, Ss. 6d., free by post, 4s. Every photographer 
should have one. Enlarging Cameras all sizes. Chemicals and 
everything required by Photographers. 

FRANCIS'S PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS MANUFACTORY, 

JOJ, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 



W^c 



BABNABD & SOITS 

PHOTOGRAPHIC WATER COLOURS. 



J BARNARD & SON" respectfuUy solicit attention to 
• these ColourSf which have received the highest commendations 
of many of the most eminent Photographic Artists. As neither 
trouble nor expense is spared in their preparation, the makers flatter 
themselves they are altogether unequalled. Rich and brilliant in 
tint, their working properties leave nothing to be desired. Thev 
are manufactured in tints ready for use, and are more easily used, 
and with greater effect, than any other colours, and they contain 
nothing injurious to the photograph. In boxes of all sizes, and 
separate cakes. Lists on application. 

" We cannot but express our estimation of these colours." — Photographic 
Record. 
" Of the highest value."— P^toflrop^tc Netos. 

Warehouse, 339, Oxford Street, W. 



MR. A. N. RIMTOUL'S COMPOSITION 

Is the best preparation for Photographs and Prints previous to 

Colouring. A trial solicited. In bottles. Is. 6d. each. 

J. Barnard 8c Son, Proprietors, 339, Oxford Street, W. 



J. BAENAED & SON'S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC McGUELP. 

This preparation enables the artist to wash one tint over another 
without the slightest risk of disturbing the first or injaring the 
purity of the second. It is needless to point out its value in portrait 
paintmg, as all who have tried it highly appreciate its properties. 
339, Oxford Street, W. 



BAENAED & SON'S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC POWDER COLOURS, 

Transparent, easily used, and with excellent effect 36 Tints in 
bottles, and fitted in boxes. 

339, Oxford Street, W. 



THE BEST GUIDE TO COLOURING. 

A Guide to Painting Photographic Portraits, &c., in Water Colours, 
with Instructions for Tinting Paper, Glass, and Daguerreotype 
Pictures, and for Painting in Oil Colours. Third Edition, with a 
Series of Diagrams, printed in Colours, by A. N. Rintoul. 

J. BABNABD and SON, Mannfactiirers, 

839, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 



REEVES AND SONS' 

NEWLT-INVBNTBD 

ABSORBENT POWDER COLOURS, 

FOB 

Paiuting Pbotographic Positivei on Glass or Paper. 



THESE Colours are manufactored on an entirely new 
principle, and wiU be found superior to any hitherto offered to 
the Profession. With them the Artist is enabled to lay on his tints 
to any depth he may require, whilst by merely breathing on the 
surface of the Picture the Colours become firmly set. 



Price 9d. per Bottle. 
List of Colours and Directions for Use to be had at the Manufactory, 

113, CHEAFSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
FASSE-FAETOTJTS, FEAMES, & MOUNTS, 

JAMES BURKE'S, 

326, OXFOBD 8TBEET (next the Cirous). 



NO CHARGE FOR EMBOSSING PHOTOGRAPHER'S NAME AND 

ADDRESS ON THE MOUNTS. 

0BDEB8 EXECUTED AT A DAY'S NOTICE. 

PIJRl! AIiBVHBiriSBO PAPKR, lOs. A aUIRK. 

MILLER'S GLASS MEDIUM, 

For use in Colouring Photograplis. 

The above valuable preparation is indispensable to Photographic 
Artists, as they are thereby enabled to work pleasantly and 
smoothly, as in ordinary Water Colour Drawing; and to obtain a 
depth and richness not to be equalled by the use of any other 
vehicle. 

MILLEB ft 00., Mann&etiirers of Oil and Wattr Colonn, 
66, Long Acre, London, W.C. 



ECONOMY OF TIME AKD MONEY. 
For Brooches, Lockets, and Transmission by Post. 

EUTY SHEETS, 1 in. square, 2s.; 2 J by 2, 3s. 6d.; 
3^ by 2f , 78. 6d. Cat as easily as Paper. Damp the back of 
the Crystal; lay it on a Glass any size; press it firmly to a(Uiere. A 
Penknife will instantly remove it. 

SaXTIBE & Co., 52, KTSQt WILLIAM STREET. 

SHEPHERD & Co.'S 

PHOTOCRAPHIC WAREHOUSES, 

97, FARRINGDON STREET, and 1, BLACK 
HORSE COURT, FLEET STREET, 

MANUFACTURERS (FOR THE TRADE) OF PORTRAIT, STEREOSCOHG, 

AND ALL OTHER LENSES, 

DITTO OF CAMERAS, DITTO OF 

JEFFERY'S PATENT EXCELSIOR TENT. 

AGENTS FOR 

RAMSOEN'S ^ PONTINO'S COLLODIONS. 

See Prices of Lenses, CamertiSj Tents^ ^c, »»" Photographic News" 
of 8th July, 

The ^^ MiRABiLis Solution " for converting Glass Positives into 
Negatives of the finest description, One Shilling per Bottle. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 

Ck>nducted by W. GBOOKES, F.C.8.— Weekly, priee Sd. ; by Poet 4d. 

The PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS is now the recognised organ of 
Photography, the medium of communication and interchange of 
ide^s between advanced students, and the record of all improve- 
ments and discoveries which take place in the Art. 

^* One such discovery is announced in the cuirent number of the 
Photographic News; for photography itself — a science of our 
own age— already has so vast a practical business that it supports a 
joumiu of its own, and whether for the practical man or the deep- 
thinking philosopher, there are few journals more interesting than 
this weddy paper."— /^ectotor. 

London : Casssll, Pbtteb, and Galfin, La Belle Sauvage-yard, 
Ludgate-hUl, E.C. 



PHOTOGRAPHY. 



MESSRS. ROWXEY & CO. 



HAVB ASKANOSO 



E Sbtt Of Eint» for (Etolouting 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MINIATURES, 

AND ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY THEM 

In BOX£S» containing 20 TINTS, with BRUSHES, price 218. 



ITist ai Stnts anb Aolonrs. 


8, d. 
1 


Shade for Background in tube 


Background Tint , ... 


1 


Fair Complexion ... 


in Moist Pans, Half-cake size . 


6 


Dark Complexion 


.. ... ,} ... 


6 


Madder Brown 


... ,j . 


9 


Brown 




6 


Deep Bine 

Light Bine 


... ... jf ... 


9 

1 


Green 




6 


Emerald Green ... 


... ••• ,j ••• 


6 


Yellow 


... J, . 


6 


Grey 




9 


Black 


... 


6 


Extract of Yermillion 





1 


Carnation 


... *" " 


. 2 6 


Lake 





9 


Violet 




1 


Pale Gold 


... 


6 


Medium Gold 


... ,j . 


. 6 


Deep Gold 

The above,! 


.. ... „ ... 
n Japan Box, with Bnuhei, £1 Is. 


6 



Messrs. Rownet & Co. have the pleasure of appending the 
following^ Testimonial from Mr. R. Lock, the celebrated Photo- 
graphic Colourist : — 

" 178, Regent Street, 
" Gentlemen, " Mav 15<A, 1865. 

^* I write to express my thanks for the Set of Tints I have 
received from yon; tney are to me invaluable, from the great 
saving of time, and thdr being so perfectly adapted to the purpose. 
Nothing is wanting but some Chinese White. I shal recommend 
my Pupils to use them in preference to other colours. 

" Your obedient Servant, 
"R. LOCK." 

B. JIOWNEY Jt CO., MANUFACTURING ARTISTS' COLOORMEH, 

51 and 52, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS, 



PRSPABSD BT 



GEORGE ROWNEY & Cc, LONDON. 

RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 61 AND 62, RATHBONE PLACE ; 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT, 10, PERCY STREET. 



Dry Coloar* for lintliig Photop«phs taken by the CoUodlon Process 
on CUnsSt or Daguerreotypes on Metal Plates. 



Damask 

Deep Rose 

Carmine 

Carnation 

Crimson 

Scarlet 

Fair Complexion 

Complexion, No. 2 

Dark Complexion 

Lips 

Pink, No. 1 

Pink, No. 2 

Violet 

Purple 

Blue for Skies 

Light Bine 

M^iam Bine 

Dark Blue 

Satin White 



Solarization 
Light Green 
Warm Green 
Dark Green 
Dark Warm Green 
Grolden Yellow 
Light Yellow 
Micldle Yellow 
Deep Yellow 
Orange 
Horizon 
Brown, No. 1 
Brown, No. 2 
Brown, No. 3 
Claret 
Grey, No. 1 
Grey, No. 2, Warm 
Grev, No. 3, Dark 
Grey, No. 4 



SOLD IN SINGLE BOTTLES, 6d. EACH. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC BOXES MADE TO ANV ARRANBEMENT. 



These Colours are prepared so as to adhere to the Photograph 
on glass, or the Daguerreotype on plate, without any preparation. 
The Tints are laid on with a soft dry brush, and the surplus blown 
off with the Indian-rubber blower. 



OEOBGE BOVITET & 00.'S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS IN BOXES. 



BOX OF 12 FHOTOORAFHIO COLOUBS, 

Contamiog 1 each Dack and Grow French Camels, 1 Red Sable, 
1 Miniature Photo. Sable, tannine, Fair Complexion, Dark Com- 
plexion, Lips, Light Blue, Dark Blue, Satin White, Light Green, 
Light Yellow, Deep Yellow, Claret, Grey No. 1. Price 12a. 



BOX OF 18 PHOTOO&AFHIC COLOUBS, 

Containing 1 each Goose, Dock, and Crow French Camtis, 1 
Crow Red Sable, 1 Miniature Photo. Sable, Carmine, Scarlet, Fair 
Complexion, Dark Complexion, Lips, Purple, Light Blue, Dark 
Blue, Satin White, Light Green, Dark Green, Light Yellow, Deep 
Yellow, Grolden Yellow, Claret, Brown No. 1, Grey No. 1, Grey 
No. 2, Warm. Prioelbs. 



BOX OF 24 PHOTOOBAFHIC COLOVBS, 

Containing 1 each €roose and Duck, and 2 Crow French Camels, 
1 Crow Red Sable, 1 Mmiature Photo. Sable, Deep Rose, Carmine, 
Scarlet, Fair Complexion, Dark Complexion, Lips, Violet Purple, 
Light Blue, Medium Blue, Dark Blue, Satin White, Light Green, 
Warm Green, Dark Green, Golden Yellow, Light Yellow, Middle 
Yellow, Deep Ydlow, Horizon, Brown No. 1, Claret, Grey No. 1, 
Grey No. 2, Warm. Price 20«. 



BOX OF 36 FHOTOGBAPHIC COLOTTBS, 

Containing 1 each Goose, Duck, and 3 Crow French Camels, 1 Crow 
Sed Sable, 1 Miniature Photo. Brush. 1 each of all the colonzs, 
omitting Damaak, and one of the Greys. Price 24«. 



NEWMAN'S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COLORS, 

FOR THE SILVERED PLATE-€LA$S-AND PAPER. 

These Colors axe pr^>ared by apeeuliar process, meeting every want 
of the Photographer. They adhere with ease and fulness to the 
Plate ; whfle, from their transparency, they colour without hiding the 
Photograph, giving a pure, brilliant, and hfe-Uke effect. 

The following are some of the principal Colors: — 
Flesh, Fair, 1, 2 White Pace Carnation 

Ditto, Dark, 1, 3 Damask Rose 3 Oreys 

lips Backgroands Distance Silver Grey 

Lavender 8 Complexions Satin White Violet 



Black 


CarmLne 


Plmn 


Pnce 


Crimsoii 


4 Yellows 


4 Greens 




Pink 


Golden YeUow 


8 Browns 


Claret 


Horizon 


Orange 


Pennant Scarlet 


<!ec. &c Ac 



In BottlM Sealed aad Tied over. 




LOCK MAHOGANV BOXES, with Velvet Palette, Brushes, Stomps, 
Shells, &c, and 36 Colors, £2 2s. ; ditto ditto, with 24 Colors, £1 lis. 6d. ; 
ditto ditto, with 18 Colors, £1 Ss. ; ditto ditto, with 12 Colors, £1. 

MAHOGANV BOX, with Brushes, Shells, &c, 9 Colors, lOs. 6d. 

ALBATA AND BRASSrBOUND DOVETAILEB MAH08ANV BOXES, 

with extra reserve of Colon, Brushes, Stumpe, &&, for hot climates, 



from £2 2s. 

^* Neumanns Harmoniout Ooloring, <u appliedto Photographs,'* Ac, lM,2d.,poti 
free. 



24, SOHO SQUABB, liO^lXS^. 



NEWMAN'S 
PHOTOORAPHIC VARMISHES. 

KEWUAN'S POSITIVE GOLOBINO VABNISH, Is. and 2f. 6d. 
per Bottle. 
Giving depth and transparency to the shadows without lowering 
the whites, and a surface particmarlj well adapted for taking color. 
— (J3ee " NewTnarCs Harmonious Coloring, as applied to Photographs,^'' 
^c. New edition, price Is. 2d., post free!) 

HEWMAN'S PEKETBATINO VABNISH, for Non-inverted 
Colored Positives, Is. 6d. and 8s. per Bottle. 

Portraits by this process have a depth and richness equalled only 
in Oil Painting or Enamel. — {See " Newmaais Harmonious Coloring, as 
applied to Photographs,^'^ ^c. New edition, price 1». 2d,,posifree^ 

NEWMAN'S PBEPABATION, for siiing Salted and Albnmenised 
Paper, Is., Is. 6d., and 8s. per Bottle. 
The Albnmenised or Salted Papers, washed over with this Prepara- 
tion, take either Water or Oil Color perfectly. — {See '•''Neumanns 
Harmonious Coloring, as applied to Photographs,^^ ^c. Price 1». 2d., 
voslfree.) 



PHOTOORAPHIC BRUSHES. 

Small Camel-hair, on Sticks, Nos. 1 and 2 ... Is. 6d. per dozen. 

Ditto, ditto. No. 3 28. Od. „ 

Sables in Quill 4s. 6d. to Is. each. 

Miniature Brushes 4s. Od. per dozen. 

Sables in Albata, very fine 3s., 4s., 68. „ 

Camel-hair Dusters 3d. each. 

All with Polished Handles. 

(rold Shells .-.. 6d. and Is. each. 

Silver Shells ... 6d. each. 

Aluminium Shells (yoiU not chamne coW) ... 6d. each. 

Stumps, India Rubber Blowers, &c. 

Body White, in bottles or tubes, Is. each. 

Stereoscopic Slide Mounts, in packets of three dozens, 1b. per packet 

Mounts of every size and thickness. Photographs mounted. 



WhoksdU Prices on receipt of Business Card or Reference, 

Order* from tbe Country wlU iMve hnmcdiate attontloa on receipt or 

Caah or Beference In Ijondon. 

" Newman's Harmonious Coloring, as applied to Photographs,"' Ac, U. 2d. post 
fru. 



24, SOHO SQTJABB, LONDON. 



NEWMAN'S 

SUPERFINE WATER COLORS. 

MAHOGANY BOXES, arranged with Extra Colors, selected for FhotO- 
graphio Portraiture, with Slabs, Sable and Camel-hair Brushes, &c 

MAHOGANY SLIDE BOX, and 12 Half-Cakes 

Ditto 18 ditto 

Ditto 24 ditto 

Ditto 12 Whole Cakes 

Ditto 18 ditto 

Ditto 24 ditto 

MAHOGANY LOCK BOX, with Sable and Camel-hair 
Pencils, Slabs, <!^c., and 12 Half Cakes 

Ditto 18 ditto 

Ditto 24 ditto 

Ditto 12 Whole Cakes 

Ditto 18 ditto 

Ditto 24 ditto 

HANDSOME BEST BOXES, with Water Glasses, 
Sable and Camel-hair Pencils, Drawer, Slabs, Body 
Color, <!^c. 12 Cakes 

Ditto 18 ditto 

Ditto , 24 ditto 

MOIST WATER COLORS. 

BEST JAPANNED BOXES, with Palette lid, and a 
selection of the Improved Moist Colors, arranged for 

FhotoerapMc Portraiture, with Brushes, Ac 

10 Half Cups 

Ditto 12 ditto 

Ditto 16 ditto 

Ditto 18 ditto 

Ditto 10 Whole Cups 

Ditto 12 ditto 

Ditto 16 ditto 

Ditto 18 ditto 

The higher prices of the Water Color Boxes, in the second column, are 
caused by more expensive but necessary Colors and Brushes. 

OIL COLORS. 

Best Japanned Boxes of Oil Colors, selected for Photographic Portraiture, 
with Palette, Sable and Hog Hair Brushes, Varnishes, Oils, Ac Ac. 

£ s.d. 
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d. 


i. 


d. 


7 





9 





10 


6 


13 





14 





18 





12 





16 





20 





24 





24 





80 





10 


6 


12 


6 


14 





18 





18 





25 





16 





20 





22 





28 





31 


6 


42 





81 


6 


35 





40 





48 





45 





63 






10 


6 


12 


6 


12 





15 





15 





20 





17 





22 





15 





20 





18 





25 





25 





85 





81 


6 


40 






JAPANNED BOX, 12 Tubes, size, 13i x 4|, and li deep ... 15 

Ditto 16 ditto, size, 9 x 4|, and 1| deep 

Ditto 16 ditto, size, 9f x 6|, and 2f deep 



Ditto 16 ditto, size, 9 x 4i, and 1| deep 

Ditto 16 ditto, size, 9f x 6|, and 2f deep 

Ditto 20 ditto, size, 11 x 8, and 2f deep 



Ditto 27 ditto, size, 13 x 8i and 2f deep 



15 

1 15 

2 6 
8 10 



Ditto 80 ditto, size, 13 x 9|, and 81 deep, with a 
Double Bottom for Millboard Sketches, very complete 4 4 

ALL ARTICLES OF NEWMAN'S MANUFACTURE ARE STAMPED. 

The larger the Boxes in Oil or Water Colors the more complete the selection 

of Brushes, Oils, Varnishes, Slabs, Dippers, Ac. 



^*Newman''t Harmoniaui Coloring^ as applied to Photographs^** ire. Is, 2d, jhm/ 
/fee. 



24, SOHO SQXJABE, liOOTiO^- 



HKir KTOTIOir, with 'WAIilJABI.S ADDITIOITS, 

/Vice 1«., orpattjree 1*. 2dL 

NEWMAN'S 

HARMONIOUS COLORINa, 

m OIL, WATBE, AND PHOTOGEAPHIC COLOES, 

smoiui.T tB 

APPLIED TO PHOTOGRAPHS, 

With mneh uefiil Inlbrmatioii on Oolors, Varniilkiii^, filing, *e. 
BY AN AETIST-PHOTOGEAPHEE. 

PVBU8HSD BT 

JAMES NEWMAH, 24, SOHO SaUABE, LOHDOH; 

And to be had of aU Booksellers, Artists* Colormen, 
Photographic Dealers, &c. 

JAMES NEWMAN, 

MANUFACrUBER OF 

PHOTOGBAPHIC COLORS, 

VABNISHES, BBUSHES, 

SUPERFINE WATER COLORS, 

OIL COLORS, 
IHPBOVSD KOIST COLORS, fte. 



ETBET DESCKIPnOir OF ABTIST lATERUL. 



34, 30H0 SQUARE, LONDON, W. 



